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Seven Blaw-Knox Plants have been awarded the Army-Navy ““E" for war-production excellence 


LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH ROLLS DIVISION, 
Rolls and Rolling Mill Machinery Rolls for Steel and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills 
oe POWER PIPING DIVISION, Prefabricated Piping Systems UNION STEEL CASTINGS DIVISION, 
Bofors Anti-Aiccraft Gun Mounts and Mechanisms Alloy Castings 
BLAW-KNOX DIVISION, Chemical & Process Plants & 
Equipment, Construction Equipment, Steel Plant Bofors Aati-Adcraft Gun Mounts 
Equipment, Radio & Transmission Towers . . . BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVISION, 
General Industrial Products Automatic Sprinklers and Deluge Systems 


A FEW VICTORY PRODUCTS 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN MOUNTS GUN SLIDES LANDING BARGES SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANTS PIPING FOR NAVAL VESSELS 
POWDER PLANTS ROCKETS 16" PROJECTILES CAST ARMOR FOR TANKS & NAVAL CONSTRUCTION CHEMICAL PLANTS 
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w P the Engineer 


SOME REFLECTIONS OF A GREAT MAN 


Worth Recording and Preserving 


There is little doubt, regardless of differences of opinion 
concerning certain philosophies held, and perhaps certain 
procedures followed, that the name of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt will go down in history as that of an immortal. 


Few men have achieved so much. His words and his 
efforts will often be invoked. Perhaps his views concerning 
the effects of engineering on the body social and politic 
of our times and the need for directing the education and 
efforts of engineers are worth noting. 


In a communication addressed to the President of the 


National Society of Professional Engineers in 1936 and 
marked personal, the late President wrote as follows: 


The White House 
Washington 
November 13, 1936 


Personal 

Arthur V. Sheridan 

National Society of Professional Engineers 
2952 Grand Central Terminal 

New York 


My dear Mr. Sheridan: 


I have your letter of October 23 concerning education 
for the engineering profession. I appreciate cordially the 
concurrence of the National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers with the views expressed in my letter of October 7 to 
presidents of accredited educational institutions having 
engineering schools. I am especially interested in the fact 
that at its convention in Washington on October 12 and 
13 the National Society adopted resolutions urging on 
“engineering schools and engineering educators of the 
nation, the establishment of suitable seminar courses in 
the humanities, with particular emphasis on the social and 
economic problems with which society has to contend.” 


The major premise of my letter of October 7, held by 
all serious students of the problem, is that the objective is 
not one of less science and less engineering, but of better 
adaptation of economic and other social institutions to re- 
ceive the impact of more science and more engineering. 
In fact, many hold that unless such better adaptation is 
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effected, science and engineering may become retarded by 
an uninformed movement, of which symptoms have already 
appeared, for their restriction on the assumption that there 
can be too much technical improvement. 


“Too much” and “too little” are relative terms. Super- 
ficially there may appear to some people to be too much 
technology because our economy has not absorbed its 
great achievements smoothly. But the concept on which 
we should base our purposes is that there ‘has been too 
little adjustment of economic and other social institutions 
to fit them to receive and benefit from technological ad- 
vance without causing distress to many people. 


Science has made our present culture possible; more 
will make possible a culture freer still from drudgery in 
the labor of providing subsistence and wide enjoyment of 
the satisfying things of life. Therefore our constant pur- 
pose should be enlargement of scientific knowledge. For 
promotion of that purpose, however, we must constantly 
readjust economic and social institutions to receive each 
new increment of science and engineering in such manner 
that the constant purpose will be more smoothly and 
surely attained. 


All professional groups, and especially business can with 
clearer understanding help in the achievement of this goal; 
but the engineering profession is in a position of unusual 
privilege and corresponding responsibility in the matter. Be- 
cause of their special training they have potential ability 
to perceive earlier and more clearly than others the ulti- 
mate technical results of their discoveries and inventions 
and the ultimate influence of these achievements on human 
life. It is for this reason that I have urged all engineering 
schools to consider the feasibility of providing in their 
curricula, as a few have already done, a broad training 
that will give to their students an understanding of the 
fundamentals of economic and other social problems to 
guide them in their applications of engineering technique. 


Sincerely yours, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


That the above is a masterly presentation worthy of his- 
toric place in the annals of the profession as well as those 
of the Society needs no comment. It is eloquent and force- 
ful beyond engineering or editorial embellishment. 
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The paper of Professor 
Munger was prepared for 
the Second Annual Meet- 
ing of the Kansas So- 
ciety of Professional En- 
gineers. Owing to the 
cancellation of that meet- 
ing in keeping with the 
request of Federal Au- 
thorities concerning con- 
ventions and meetings, it 


Though presented to 
some of the membership 
of that Society through 
the medium of indivi- 
dual copy, it has not 
received the circulation 
that it would otherwise 
have had. Comments on 
the presented of Profes- 
sor Mv~cer are invited. 


It is a threadbare bit of oratory to say that this or that 
individual or group “stands today at the crossroads.” In 
some degree that statement is true of all of us at almost 
any time since we are contirually being called upon to 
make choice of roads and, having once chosen, we can never 
turn time backward to regain the original freedom of 
choice. It is especially and dramatically true at the present 
moment of the profession of Engineering. Seldom has so 
large and important a group been challenged by so clear 
cut a choice or one of such endless consequences. 

500 years ago the engineer was the despised servant of 
the warriors; a necessary menial who did the hard, dirty 
and often dangerous work in camps and siege lines with- 
out hope of glory or reward beyond his small cash wages. 
The lowliest pikeman looked with contempt on the “stupid 
oafs” who dug the trenches and saps, built the roads 
and fortifications, and generally made themselves humbly 
useful to their natural masters, the fighting men. True, 
some commanders showed a great appreciation of the value 
of the engineers to the army, but it was very much the 
same type of appreciation that an intelligent teamster 
shows for a good, hard working mule. 

Little by little the position of the engineer has im- 
proved. As generation followed generation, down through 
the centuries, humanity began to realize that the construc- 
tive work of the engineer, both in war and in peace, offered 
more enduring values than the essentially destructive work 
of the warrior and that, furthermore, the warrior himself 
was very largely dependent on the ingenuity and skill of 
the engineer. With that realization has come increased 


HAROLD H. MUNGER, Secretary 
Kansas Society of Prof. Engineers 
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was not read as intended. 


WHERE Do WE Go From Here? 


TOWARD A UNIFIED PROFESSION 
OR TOWARD SKILLED CRAFTSMANSHIP? 
A PROPOSAL FOR COMMENT 
By HAROLD H. MUNGER 


respect for the engineer. In many countries engineering is 
now accorded the same recognition that is bestowed upon 
the other learned professions. However, if we are to face 
the facts frankly, we must admit that in our own country 
the calling of the engineer has not yet been accorded the 
status of a profession. We should not try to side-step this 
unpleasant fact. It stares us in the face at every turn. For 


.example; the Army Engineer habitually gets his orders 


from an infantryman, an artilleryman, or a cavalryman, 
but how many times have you ever heard of a unit of in- 
fantry being placed under the orders of an Engineer? In 
civil life the Engineer is almost invariably forced to play 
second fiddle to the politician. His most carefully pre- 
pared findings and recommendations are liable at any mo- - 
ment to be tossed into the waste basket if they do not serve 
the purposes of political expediency. 

Why? 

There seem to be two answers to this stark question. 

(1) Too many engineers have not the slightest trace of 
anything resembling a professional attitude toward their 
work. They are skilled laborers, no more, no less. They 
have mastered (more or less completely) some phase of 
operational engineering and have no thought of ever at- 
tempting to advance beyond the grade of technical laborers. 
Such men do useful work. They have an essential part in 
the job, but they are not professional engineers and our 
profession will never win the recognition we seek until we 
draw a boundary line between the professional and oper- 
ational fields. Up to the present time no one has been able 
to devise a better criterion for this purpose than the 
simple definition, “A Professional Engineer is a person 
who is legally authorized to practice the profession of en- 
gineering.” In other words, a Registered (or Licensed ) Pro- 
fessional Engineer. How far do you think the Medical 
Profession would get with the public if any technician who 
had learned to take a blood count was permitted to call 
himself “Doctor”, and become a Member of the Medical 
Society? Yet that is substantially what our Founder Societies 
have done from the start, are doing today, and will prob- 
ably continue to do for many years to come. They were 
organized to function as technical groups and their pattern 
of organization is admirably suited to the promotion of 
technical development in their various specialized fields, 
but a majority of the names on their rosters are those of 
sub-professional workers and to call them professional or- 
ganizations is a mis-use of the English language. Is it any 
wonder that they have failed in their efforts to represent 
engineering as a profession? The National Society of Pro- 
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fessional Engineers was organized to promote professional 
development of all branches of the profession and is the 
only nationally organized engineering group that has placed 
its foundations on the solid bed-rock of professional stand- 
ing and refused to compromise its professional character 
for the sake of expediency. 

(2) Until within the last ten years, there has been a 
total lack of unity among engineering organizations. There 
are said to be about 2000 organized groups of “engineers” 
in the United States, but eleven years ago there was no 
national organization in existence that could speak 
authoritatively for the profession of engineering. Many of 
these organizations serve valuable purposes. Probably a 
majority of them will be with us permanently, each per- 
forming its own highly specialized functions. The great 
technical societies have done a tremendous work in pro- 
moting the solution of the technical problems of their re- 
spective branches of engineering. Similarly, the many or- 
ganized functional groups have’ done splendid work, each 
in its own specialized field. The various local groups and 
State Societies have promoted professional development in 
many ways, not the least of which has been to function as 
social groups where engineers could become acquainted 
with those from other fields of specialization and from 
other localities, exchange ideas, and learn to think of them- 
selves as members of one profession rather than as em- 
ployees of various commercial, industrial, or political units. 
But such local groups are very seriously handicapped when 
they attempt to deal with questions affecting the profession 
in the national field. What is needed is a unified, nation- 
wide organization so constituted as to be representative of 
all geographical, technical, and functional subdivisions and 
at the same time so designed as to be capable of prompt 
and effective action, at any time or place within the entire 
nation, on any matter of importance to the profession. 

We have gone a long way toward that objective within 
the last ten years, but there is still a steep and rocky road 
to climb. There are many who tell us very positively that 
there is no possibility of ever gaining such a “visionary 
objective” and advise us to meekly accept the standards 
and methods of trades union craftsmanship as the end of 
all our ambitions. I do not believe such defeatism will 
ever be accepted as a basis of policy by the great majority 
of American engineers. Those who advocate such a policy 
can be quite accurately classified in two groups, (1) those 
who know themselves to be incompetent and want trade- 
union rules of seniority to protect themselves from the 
competition of more able and ambitious men and, (2) 
those who know little or nothing of the principles and 
practices of unionism. 

The great majority of engineers look forward to the 
day when their profession shall stand on an equal footing 
with the professions of Law and Medicine and be able to 
apply its gigantic strength to the task of making life richer 
and more satisfying for all mankind. They are willing to 
work and fight to bring that dream to realization, but 
among the multitude of organizations and leaders they are 
confused and baffled. I would be guilty of asininity almost 
equal to that of some of our most prominent misleaders 
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were I to pretend to a wisdom capable of giving the correct 
answers to all of the questions that corffront us today, but 
I am merely stating the considered judgment of some 9,000 
professional engineers when I say that in all the chaos of 
over-lapping and often conflicting organizations there is 
just one organized group that offers any hope of supplying 
the type of leadership and the form of organization needed 
to bring us to our goal of full professional status. That 
group is none other than the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. Imperfect? Certainly! Incomplete? Ob- 
viously! But a live, sane, progressive, growing organiza- 
tion founded on strictly professional standards and the best 
vehicle for professional objectives that has yet been de- 
veloped. In proportion to the support it has received from 
the engineers of the nation, no other organization has been 
able to show any comparable record of achievement in the 
field of professional development. It has two great defects 
today. (1) While the largest organized group of profes- 
sional engineers in existence today it still lists only about 
12% of all eligibles on its membership roll. That means 
that those of us who are Members must continue the cam- 
paign to broaden our membership until the list is quad- 
rupled, at least. (2) Some way must be found to secure 
an integrated organization that will include the technical 
and functional groups as well as the strictly professional 
organization. At some future time a plan will probably 
be developed that will provide for joint membership; some 
plan by which an engineer who joins the Professional So- 
ciety will automatically become at the same time a Member 
of the appropriate technical and functional groups. But 
let us not delude ourselves! Many obstacles must be over- 
come; many adjustments, yes, many errors will be made 
before such an organization can be anything more tangible 
than a beautiful dream. For the present, the best we can do 
is to keep that distant dream in mind and move step by 
step toward its realization, remembering always that the 
direction in which we are moving is of vastly more impor- 
tance than the speed at which we travel. 


As a small contribution toward the solution of this prob- 
lem I wish to suggest a possible step toward the organiza- 
tional integration of our profession. No doubt this plan is 
ful of errors and false assumptions. New ideas usually are, 
but frank and free discussion may lead to its improvement. 
It is offered, not as a perfected design, but as a starting 
point for discussion and study, and every interested engi- 
neer is invited to do his best to find an improved version. 


Here is the plan. Amend the Constitution of the N.S.P.E. 
to provide that any nationally organized engineering group 
having objectives in harmony with the objectives and 
principles of the N.S.P.E., and a majority of whose mem- 
bers are Professional Engineers, may elect representatives 
who will be voting members of the Board of Directors 
of the N.S.E.P. These representatives might be entitled 
Councillors, Technical Councillors to represent the tech- 
nical societies and Functional Councillors to represent the 
great nationally organized functional groups. Their num- 
bers would be based upon the number of Members of 
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ENGINEERING IN THE Post War ERA 
WHILE WINNING THE WAR IS PARAMOUNT 


REFLECTION UPON THE OPPORTUNITIES THEREAFTER 


PROVIDES AN OUTLOOK FOR TRAINING 
BY THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 


By BLAKE R. VAN LEER 


President Van Leer of 
the Georgia School of 
Technology, addressing 
The Georgia Society of 
Professional Engineers, 
directs attention to the 
problems of the world 
and the opportunities 
for engineers in the 
varied fields of the pro- 
fesston. To train men for 
these tasks and to aid in 
screening the unqualified 
is one of the functions 
of the Engineering School 
which welcomes  con- 
structive criticism from 
the practitioners of en- 
gineering. 


BLAKE R. VAN LEER, President 
Georgia School of Technology 


We are at war, and our first obligation is to see that we 
win this war as quickly as possible. If we devote too much 
of our time and energies to thinking, talking, and planning 
for a post-war era, we may delay the accomplishment of the 
very thing we all most devoutly desire. However, it seems 
fitting, in the light of prospects, that we spend some min- 
utes thinking together about what will be the conditions 
surrounding our profession upon the termination of hos- 
tilities. 

The recent German offensive in northeastern France and 
Belgium undoubtedly threw off schedule the plans for the 
termination of the war in Europe. No one can say accurately 
how long this has been delayed, but it would appear con- 
servative to assume that victory in Europe will probably not 
occur before the Fall of 1945. I have always believed, be- 
cause of the vast distance which separate us from the 
Orient and because of the nature and character of the 
Japanese people, that it will require the combined efforts 
of the United States, England, and China at least two 
years to complete the task in the Orient after victory is 
attained in Germany. Thus, as a starting point, we may 
assume that we will.have victory in Europe in the Fall of 
1945 and victory in the Orient sometime in 1947. On this 
assumption, what effect will these things have on the en- 
gineering profession? 
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Broad, General Effects 

It would consume too much time and require the pres- 
entation of too many dry statistical data to support the 
statements which I offer herewith. They are given in a 
rather arbitrary manner, and of course represent my own 
personal opinion based on my own experience and observa- 
tions. I have no pride of authorship in these conclusions 
and my opinions may differ with many, and you may be 
correct. Furthermore, on some of these conclusions, events 
of the next six months might materially change my own 
conclusions. 

In general, it appears that immediately following the 
present World War there will continue to be plenty of 
jobs for engineers. True, there will be a shifting in the 
character and type of these jobs, and they will not be as 
plentiful as they have teen during the present war. Never- 
theless, the profession on the whole should be very well 
and continuously occupied. My reasons for this belief are 
as follows: 

1. The tremendous job of conversion from wartime im- 
plements to peacetime implements; 

2. The rebuilding and rehabilitation of the vast areas 
of the earth which have practically been destroyed; 


3. The determination on the part of our own govern- 
ment to supplement any lag in private industry by large 
public works and construction programs which will pro- 
vide a large number of jobs which demand engineering 
training. 

Likewise, the wages, salaries, and fees of those who are 
in the profession of engineering and its allied fields will 
continue at a high level. This will not only be due to a 
competition for well-qualified and experienced men but 
will also be due to the fact that we have not, during the 
war period, produced as many graduate engineers as we 
have in peacetime. Also, because the engineering profes- 
sion is today much better organized than ever before in its 
history, it would be possible to better control salaries and 
fees, and it is likely that fewer and fewer engineers will 
be willing to accept salaries and fees which are below those 
established by their professional organizations as being 
fair and equitable. 

Following the war, the profession and the public are 
going to demand better education and training of all pro- 
fessional men. This is likely to add one or two more years 
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to the time required for a young man to attain full mem- 
bership in a recognized engineering society or a license to 
practice engineering in the various states. 


Where Will The Opportunities Lie? 


1. Aeronautical Engineering. For the past ten years there 
has been a steady increase in all of the engineering col- 
leges offering curricula in Aeronautical Engineering. While 
this may continue for a few years after the war, I cannot 
believe that the demand for aeronautical engineers will in 
the next decade require many more engineering graduates 
that can be produced by the five or six outstanding aero- 
nautical engineering schools of the country. 

The major field of activity for aeronautical engineers 
will be in the field of aviation; that is, the management and 
direction of transportation through the air. This field will 
undoubtedly increase in great proportions and will employ 
many technically-trained people in addition to pilots and 
aeronautical engineers. 

Likewise, aeronautical engineers will be employed in 
highly specialized fields of research, such as the develop- 
ment of the helicopter, in which Georgia Tech has been 
one of the leading agencies of our country. Also in the de- 
velopment of light, cheap airplanes for private use. Many 
aeronautical engineers will be employed by city, county, 
state and federal governments in supervising and pro- 
mulgating traffic regulations for aviation. 

2. Architecture. Because of the vast building program 
to be engaged in this country and all over the world, the 
employment of architects is certain to continue at a high 
level for a good many years. There will also be employment 
for men trained in architecture in highly specialized fields, 
such as mass housing, pre-fabrication of houses, and the 
use of new and at present unknown materials. The light 
construction industry offers a most promising field for men 
who are trained in architecture and who have sufficient 
business ability to combine the services of a great many 
other professional and semi-professional people. For ex- 
ample, an architect engaged in the light construction indus- 
try in a small city would either need to know himself or 
have engaged on a retainer basis a lawyer, a banker, a 
realtor, an architect, a contractor, an engineer, and several 
dealers and draftsmen. The more successful he is in com- 
bining all of these services and keeping the cost of light 
construction to a minimum, the greater service he will 
render to his clients and the more successful his business 
will be. 

3. Ceramic Engineering. Ceramic engineering will ex- 
pand in certain sections of the country. It is very likely to 
employ a good many more people in the south and south- 
east. The greatest possibilities seem to be offered in re- 
search, establishment of new ceramic industries, the pro- 
duction of new ceramic products, particularly in the field 
of glass and clay. Finally, there is need for the determina- 
tion and dissemination of information concerning the 
qualities and characteristics of standard ceramic products. 
As this information becomes more widely disseminated, 
more and more ceramic products will be used in con- 
struction. 
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4. Chemical Engineering. The possibilities for the em- 
ployment and use of chemical engineers are almost un- 
limited. Here in the south these young chemical engineers 
will most likely find early employment with food and 
beverage processings industries and in research connection 
with the construction and fabrication of new chemical 
products. 

5. Civil Engineering. For many years the civil engineering 
profession has been looked upon as the standard or more 
stabilized of the professional engineering groups in the 
south. This is in part due to the fact that cities, counties, 
states, and the federal government employ civil engineers 
for many kinds of work. This will, of course, continue and 
will undoubtedly expand all over the south, but will ex- 
pand much more rapidly in the southeast. Immediately 
following the war, more and more civil engineers will 
find lucrative employment in the fields of sanitation, flood 
control works, road-building, the construction of airports, 
and the development of entire water sheds wherein all fac- 
tors concerning the water resources of that drainage basin 
will be taken into consideration; that is, flood control, 
Navigation, water power, sanitation, wild life development, 
malaria control, etc. Undoubtedly, immediately following 
the present war a good many projects similar to the TVA 
and the Boulder Canyon Dam project will be developed 
in various parts of the country. 

6. Electrical Engineering. The opportunities for electri- 
cal engineers will like not only as consultants in the 
enormous building program which will be carried on in 
this country for electric wiring and lighting lay-outs, but 
the manufacturing industry will employ a good many 
electrical engineers in thé development of radar and many 
new electrical devices. 

Electrical engineers will also be increasingly used in the 
fields of communication where the development of fre- 
quency modulation and television seem to hold considerable 
promise. 

7. Mechanical Engineering. Mechanical engineers will 
continue to be employed in power generation and distri- 
bution. However, the demand for these is much more 
likely to be greater in foreign countries than it is in the 
United States. The demand here will probably only keep 
pace with the normal growth in the country. It seems to 
me that there will be a tremendous development in the 
field of air conditioning and refrigeration. This will employ 
a great many mechanical engineers. We have only started 
in this field, and no section of the country offers as much 
promise or has as great a need for air conditioning and 
refrigeration as has the south. Many mechanical engineers 
will find employment in these fields. 

It also seems reasonable that with reconversion to civilian 
production after the war there will be an increased need 
for engineers qualified to design and construct new ma- 
chine tools. This is a field which is particularly attractive 
to mechanical engineers. 

8. Public Health Engineering. The percentage of cities 
in the south which now have adequate water works and 
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UNIFYING [THE ENGINEERING PROFESSION 
COMPARISON WITH OTHER CALLINGS 


SUGGESTS ENGINEERING TREE HAS DEVELOPED MAIN BRANCHES 
WITHOUT ADEQUATE TRUNK SUPPORT 


CORRECTIVE PROGRESS IN MINNESOTA 
CHALLENGES THE EFFORTS OF OTHER STATES 


By S. L. STOLTE 


The development of 
professional unity is an 
objective of increasing 
interest among engineers. 
One of the fundamen- 
tal aims of N.S.P.E., it 
is mow receiving the 
attention of engineers 
throughout the country. 
The case of Minnesota, 
as presented by National 
Director Stolte, is a 
challenge not alone to 
other professional state 
societies but to mem- 
bers of the profession 
who have not affiliated 
with N.S.P.E. and its 
Socteties and Chapters 
in its endeavors to attain 

J unity for engineering. 
Only through licensing 

Ss. STOLTE, President or registration is unity 

Minnesota Association Prof. Engineers possible. This paper is a 


concise, definite and convincing preséntation. 

Unifying the engineering profession for the good of its 
individual members, for the Society it serves and for the 
strengthening of the profession itself is an important and 
immediate task in this year of 1945. 

Engineering has not kept pace with law and medicine 
in developing its proper niche in Society, and the man in 
the street is still vague in his conception of an engineer. 
He cannot be blamed, because the term has been used 
lightly. There have been too many “plumbing engineers,” 
“school engineers,” “statistical engineers” and even “pros- 
thetic engineers.” The flaunters of these impressive titles 
have operated on the premise that they have gloried them- 
selves into professional people. And yet their questionable 
ability and accomplishments have cheapened the term. 

This situation needs remedying. We know that law and 
medicine do not require any more training, innate ability 
or experience than competent engineering. Their only pos- 
sible advantage is a direct personal contact. If you‘re in 
the clutches of the law you'll do almost anything to get 
free. If your life hangs in the balance you don’t argue with 
your doctor. However, engineering affects the individual 
and general welfare just as positively as do the other two 
professions. The water we drink with safety, waste dis- 
posal, food preservative equipment, artificial light, heat, 
bridges, buildings, railroads, automobiles, radios and air- 
planes — all are a success because of engineering. 
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As a “case study” it may be interesting to examine the 
progress made in one state — Minnesota — in this job of 
unifying the engineering profession. In 1920 a small group 
of engineers, irked by a lack of standards, introduced the 
first registration law. In 1933 it was amended and strength- 
ened. However, it had a so-called “grandfather's clause” 
and some men of questionable competence continued to 
register. Fortunately, as time went on the tone of standards 
of service rose. We stressed “pride of possession” as one 
of the reasons for registration — the feeling by the indi- 
vidual that he had been reviewed by men of his own 
profession and judged to be competent. 

In 1939 the Minnesota Federation of Engineering So- 
cieties proposed the formation of a professional engineer- 
ing association. It was to be patterned to a large degree 
after the American Medical Association’s organizational 
structure, and to have registration under the state law as 
a membership requirement. 

Some members questioned the formation of another or- 
ganization, with additional dues. Others thought it might 
duplicate the founder or technical societies. This was not 
true, because it seems that our engineering tree has had 
its main branches — the technical societies — grown to 
maturity before the introduction of the trunk. In contrast, 
medicine and law organized first with an over-all associa- 
tion. 

These fears were soon dispelled and we started to work. 
Diplomacy was needed to avoid being misunderstood. We 
did not want to be accused of being exclusive or snobbish. 
The underlying purpose was to establish the boundaries 
of professional practice and then to encourage the quali- 
fying of all candidates by getting them registered. 

We were finally realizing that we were living in a world 
where group action was necessary for results. 

Here are some of the problems we felt needed attention: 

1. Legislation affecting engineers was being enacted 
without a hearing from engineers. There was need for a 
group to represent all phases of the profession. 

2. There was no satisfactory definition of the profession. 

3. No single code of ethics existed for the over-all pro- 
fession. 

4. No acceptable minimum fee and salary schedule 
existed. 

5. Employment practices were attempted on an individu- 
al employer-employee relationship. Yet labor legislation 
passed in the "30s indicated the impracticability of con- 
tinuing on this basis in large organizations. 
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6. There was need of a common basis for recognition 
of a professional engineer. Registration seemed to be the 
answer. 

7. There was need of a professional consciousness. 

8. Standards of education and practice called for investi- 
gation and improvement. 

9. We needed to police our own profession. For a regis- 
tration board is an examining body and can take action 
only upon individual complaint. Further, a board is lim- 
ited in its members and must depend upon a professional 
organization to be its “eyes and ears” and to give moral as 
well as numerical support. 

10. {t was imperative to decide that engineering is a 
profession. We have a trust relationship with our clients 
where our integrity, competence and character are of pri- 
mary importance. We must not remain in a spot some- 
where between a trade and a profession, with the liabilities 
of both but few of the assets of either. 

Recognizing the need for operating on a national basis, 
study was begun in 1942 by the district society in Minne- 
apolis to determine our best affiliate. The following year the 
membership voted for the National Society of Professional 
Engineers. Despite the additional national dues of $4.00, 
only eight members were dropped for non-payment at the 
end of the year. Present dues are $19.00 — $12.00 to the 
State Association, $4.00 to the National Society, $1.00 to 
the district society and $2.00 to the State Federation (unless 
the latter is paid through another member society of the 
Federation ). 

All his time we proceeded on the basis that we could 
not compromise with any detail that would jeopardize a 
clean-cut line of demarcation between the professional en- 
gineer and others. We wanted to build well, even if it 
meant building slowly. Today, with some 1100 listed regis- 
trants, the Minnesota Association of Professional Engineers 
has some 450 members. Of that 1100, many members are 
away in the armed forces or out of the state on war work. 
And of our 450 members, only 10 are not current in dues 
paid. We attribute our success in the collection of dues to 
a decision for a centralized billing out of the State Office 
and refunding district dues collected. This gives stability 
to the mailing list and avoids the nuisance of billing from 
several different quarters. 

Many accomplishments may be listed: 

We have a Code of Ethics. We have a Minimum Fee and 
Salary Schedule. Both have been published in booklet 
form. 

The Schedule booklet has been given to every city 
council, county board, state department, state civil service, 
NLRB, Wages and Hours office and key personnel recruit- 
ing offices in industry in Minnesota. Prominent space to 
the Schedule and Code has been given in a publication of 
the League of Minnesota Municipalities. 

This means that for the first time private and public 
employers have a specification by our profession of various 
classifications for professional responsibilities and accept- 
able salaries. As a result, we have helped to raise the salary 
schedules for a number of jobs in different parts of the 
state. We have also eliminated any bidding procedure for 
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planning services — backed up by state attorney general 
opinions. Cases have been called to the attention of local 
authorities wherein they had a contract with unregistered 
engineers and the expenditures were illegal under our state 
laws. 

At the present time we are introducing into our State 
Legislature proposed changes to strengthen our state regis- 
tration law. 

We have extended our educational program through a 
monthly news letter, a monthly Federation bulletin, the 
newspapers, construction bulletins, magazines, the radio 
and a speakers’ bureau. 

In the national picture, we introduced and had adopted 
such resolutions as the following: c 

1. That we adopt a uniform title — a “professional en- 
gineer”. 

2. That all engineering colleges include in their courses 
a study of professional engineering practice and all that 
this implies. 

3. That applicants for registration be examined on the 
queszion of professional engineering practice. 

4. That an inter-professional committee be set up to 
integrate the various branches and objectives of the pro- 
fessions. 

We have studied and acted on numerous bills in Con- 
gress. We have endorsed the national office policy that all 
Federal public works should be consolidated into a single 
department headed by a professional engineer with cabinet 
status. 

Briefly, those are the highlights of our work to date to 
unify the engineering profession in Minnesota. Nationally, 
N.S.P.E. has grown more quickly and more soundly than 
any other engineering society. Less than 10 years old, the 
organization has a membership of 9,000. That is a good 
start toward bringing in more of the 75,000 or more reg- 
istered engineers and encouraging the some 250,000 others 
who are eligible for registration. 

Fundamentally, we are only as good an organization as, 
first, our members are good — then as our district societies 
are good — then as our state societies sum up this district 
society strength — and then finally as these state societies 
weld into a virile, representative, cohesive national society. 

Our weakest or strongest link in the chain of our organi- 
zation is the district society. It must have regular meetings 
with well-planned programs. Informed discussion should 
center around no more than two subjects at a meeting. 
Committees should be given a definite job. It is important 
that a state association officer attend each district meeting. 
And, in turn, a councilor from each district should meet 
with the state council and be kept informed of all develop- 
ments. 

At the state level, we have concluded that a statewide 
organization needs a full-time executive secretary to do 
an effective job. And there must be an alert governing 
body to keep abreast of local and national matters affecting 
the professional engineer. Many problems can be handled 
properly only on a statewide basis through state commit- 
tees. Our present state committees are: Public Policy, 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Carl Svenson once 
again presents the case 
for registration by setting 
forth his observations. 
As Past President of the 
National Council of 
State Boards of Engi- 
neering Examiners his 
opportunities for formu- 
lating opinions were en- 
hanced by his willingness 
to respond to invita- 
tions from various parts 
of the country. He points 
to the time required to 
levelop public esteem and 
assistance and urges en- 
gineers to aid in promot- 
ing the same through 
respect and recognition 
for registration. 

In all matters it is necessary to look to the future. It has 
been said that “Everything that looks to the future elevates 
human nature.” At this time everyone is looking to the 
future and all are seeking plans that will mean the greatest 
good. The responsibility for the future rests upon those 
who plan today. The best results do not happen, they must 
be planned. This is true in all things. With the important 
part which engineering has in the future development and 
in our everyday lives it is well to consider the matter of 
professional engineernig as a legalized profession — the 
matter of engineering registration. 

I do not speak for the Engineering Registration Law in 
Texas, or in Wyoming, or in Nebraska or in Kansas, or in 
any other State, but of the Engineering Registration Law as 
it is in practically universal operation over the whole 
United States. Registration is now necessary to practice the 
profession of engineering in almost every part of our 
country and in Canada. Every year studied changes are con- 
sidered or made in the engineering registration laws of 
many states, all tending toward providing that more ade- 
quate protection to which the public is entitled in connec- 
tion with the practice of any profession wherein life, 
health and property are involved. Changes in laws tend 
toward greater uniformity in requirements with those of 
other states as the need becomes apparent. All of,this, of 
course, is a part of the responsibility of each state to pro- 
tect itself from unqualified practitioners who may enter 
thar state. Most states now recognize this responsibility. 


CARL L. SVENSEN 
Past President 
National Council State 
Board of Engineers Examiners 
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BRECISTRATION LAW 


AS A MEANS TO PROFESSIONAL STATUS 
CONSTANT REVISIONS IN STATE STATUTES 


ARE IMPROVING CHARACTER AND COMPETENCE 
AS WELL AS PUBLIC INTEREST AND RESPECT 


By CARL L. SVENSEN 


The fundamental part of the Engineering Registration 
Law is not complicated. It has to do with the protection of 
life, health and property by insuring certain minimum 
qualifications for those who practice. Professional engi- 
neering involves so much and the name has been used 
so loosely that some means of identification has been found 
necessary. The need for a legal identification for the prac- 
titioners of engineering has come about as it did for other 
professions. Who, outside of the members of the profession 
are qualified to say who is a proficient engineer? Who can 
take that responsibility for the protection of life, health 
and property? Is there a legal responsibility? Would the 
public tolerate the practice of medicine today without 
registration or license to practice? Would any of us place 
our lives in the hands of such a practitioner? Yet the 
medical practice act is not so very many years old. 

But it may be said that the qualifications of certain engi- 
neers are known because they have practiced engineering 
successfully and that their work has stood the test of use. 
Certainly this is true and such engineers should and would 
be registered under the engineering registration law. They 
would be given that recognition which is rightly theirs 
and which labels them as members of a legalized profession. 
They would be identified just as doctors are identified for 
the protection of the public. 

But isn’t it wise to look to the future? Would we care 
to have men practice medicine without a license until such 
time as certain ones might gain a certain proficiency? 
Would we care to have men practice engineering without 
a license until such time as certain ones might gain a 
certain proficiency? Who wants to take such a responsi- 
bility? 

When the medical practice acts were passed those who 
were practicing were licensed. When the engineering regis- 
tration laws have been passed those who were practicing 
were licensed. But would we care to follow such a method 
of trial and error in either medicine or engineering today? 
Is it better to set up certain qualifications so that all may 
be assured of protection in the employment of a doctor 
or an engineer? Is it better to set up certain qualifications 
so that those who aspire to the practice of a profession may 
know the necessary preparation for that profession? Is this 
better for the public and for the prospective practitioner? 

In Texas twenty years of hard work were necessary 
before the engineering registration Act was passed. The 
final argument was not by engineers or by employers of 
engineers, but by a tragic accident which took the lives of 
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284 school children and 14 teachers. This was the gas 
explosion at New London, Texas on March 18th, 1937. 
This occurred during the final hours of consideration of 
the bill when newsboys appeared calling out the extra 
about the terrible loss of life. There was no proper engi- 
neering supervision. 

Yes, there is a great insurance value in the regulating 
of engineering practice in these days of engineering de- 
velopment and application to our daily lives. 

At the 24th meeting of the National Council of State 
Boards held, thirty-seven State Boards were represented, 
the largest number at any meeting. This in the face of 
transportation difficulties would appear to indicate a spe- 
cial interest in the present and in the post-war conditions 
which affect the practice of professional engineering in 
the various states. Perhaps you are not familiar with the 
purposes of the National Council of State Boards of 
Engineering Examiners. I quote: “The purpose of this 
Council shall be to promote the public welfare by im- 
proving professional engineering standards through efh- 
cient administration of State Engineering Registration 
Laws, by facilitating interstate registration of engineers, 
and by defining and maintaining national qualifications for 
registration.” 

Some of the matters of concern which were discussed in- 
clude the effects of registration, qualifications for registra- 
tion, legal procedure, reciprocal registration, the Engineer 
in Training, and other matters. Perhaps a few words about 
these matters may be of value at this time. I quote: These 
are just very short excerpts which indicate direction fir, 
as Oliver Wendell Holmes said: “I find the great thing in 
this world is not so much where we stand, as in what direc- 
tion we are moving.” 


On The Effects Of Registration 


As to understanding by the public we have: “From com- 
mon and confused notions as to what engineering signifies 
there is emerging an understanding of the intellectual 
competence which characterizes the professional engineer. 

As to endorsement and acceptance by public agencies 
we have: “The professional character of the engineer and 
his competence as attested by registration is appreciated 
and utilized by courts and by those responsible for engi- 
neering service.” 

As to service to the public: “Modern life in general 
and notably our government agencies are increasingly de- 
pendent on engineering. Registration is enabling the engi- 
neer and his profession to render better service both 
through certificates granted and certificates denied.” 


On Qualifications For Registration 


Let me give just two items: “Knowledge and experience 
are an essential combination to produce the necessary char- 
acter or quality of experience required for registration.” 
“Initiative and progressive advancement in engineering ac- 
tivities are essential in the development of capabilities for 
the supervision of engineering work. Qualifying experience 
shall have developed these capabilities.” 
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On Reciprecal Registration 


I will include just the statement of the problem: “Since 
engineers, more than any other profession, have to engage 
in practice in more than one state, an outstanding prob- 
lem is to eliminate or minimize the difficulties and em- 
barrassments of multiple registration.” 

There are those city, county and other engineers who 
know and who understand the conditions with which they 
have to deal in their own locality and who enjoy the con- 
fidence of the public and who are doing their work well. 
Many of them are very practical men who have gained 
their position through study and experience. Should not 
their services be recognized? Should not the public be pro- 
tected from the replacement of such engineers in the fu- 
ture by inexperienced or unqualied seekers after such po- 
sitions? Registration of the present qualified engineers has 
been the means of insuring the employment of qualified 
engineers in the future. Public health, public safety, and 
economy in the use of public money have been insured by 
this means. In all things it is necessary to look to the 
future. The responsibility is yours. 

There promises to be a problem in the near future of 
an influx of short course or war-time trained men who have 
been doing certain types of engineering work. These are 
men who know how to do certain things under certain con- 
ditions, but who do not have the background of general 
experience and who do not understand “the reasons why” 
for engineering materials and methods and who do 
not understand the consequences for a lack of 
knowledge. They have been called engineers for want 
of a title. For “their own protection as well as for 
safeguarding life, health and property, they should be in- 
formed of the qualifications required for the practice of 
engineering. Many of them are excellent engineering work- 
ers but that does not make them professional engineers. 
They will have work to do and valuable places to fill in the 
post-war times. They will be needed by the professional 
engineers to help in carrying out the work to be done. 
The time to plan for the future is the present. There is a 
responsibility on all employers of professional engineers 
whether public or private and this is being recognized 
over the country. The requirement of registration for all 
professional engineers identifies them and relieves the 
employer of a great deal of uncertainty. This will take on 
more importance in the future with the great amount of 
engineering work to be done and the need for care in 
matters of efficiency, safety and expenditure of funds. 


With registration a necessary requirement for the prac- 
tice of engineering rapidly approaching a universal condi- 
tion over the entire country, the responsibility for the 
protection of the public becomes a matter of vital impor- 
tance in the few localities which are open for anyone to 
call himself an engineer. In this it is necessary to look to 
the future for the best interests of all. 

Should the larger considerations of whole states and of 
the whole country be taken into account? What affects the 
least affects the greatest, and what affects the greatest affects 
the least. The best engineers will, of course, be where regis- 
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tration identifies them. Who can tell about an engineer 
who is not registered? Who could tell about a medical 
practitioner if he was not identified and given a legal status? 
Is it not necessary to look to the future? 


Is it not necessary to consider the responsibility for the 
protection of life, health and property by limiting the 
practice of engineering to those who are qualified and who 
can be held responsible — to those who will attempt only 
the practice for which they are qualified. The present is the 
time to look to the future. City and state departments, en- 
gineering and industrial companies are increasingly and 
rapidly coming to require registration as a condition for 
employment. The seal of an engineer on plans and speci- 
fications places the responsibility where it belongs just as 
does the prescription of a doctor. Engineering has become 
too complex for cut and dry methods, or to permit anyone 
not having the necessary preparation and qualifications to 
plan or carry out a project. 

What is accomplished by the registration of professional 
engineers? It identifies qualified engineers. It places re- 
sponsibility on the practitioner where it belongs. It makes 
it possible to locate and secure specialists in any branch of 
engineering or for any part of the branch with assurance 
of competency. It prevents unqualified men from endanger- 
ing life through unsafe design or construction. It prevents 
unqualified men from wasting public or private money. 
It insures sound and economical work. It guards against the 
entrance of unqualified men from other States, or of men 
who have gained a “little knowledge”. Truly a “little 
knowledge” is a dangerous thing in the matter of engin- 
eering practice. Important too is that it permits the Kansas 
engineer who is qualified the right to practice on an equal 
basis with engineers of other states by having the Kansas 
law equal to other states. It relieves the employer, whether 
private or public, of worry and doubt in securing the ser- 
vices of engineers. 

Sometimes the element of cost enters into consideration 
— the thought that engineering services may cost more. 
We get what we pay for and cheap engineering is expensive 
at any price. The expense of poor engineering work will 
offset many times the salary or fee paid for such work. 
Often this expense shows up some time after the work is 
done. Repairs and replacement or maintenance are engi- 
neering matters which affect the total cost. The over-all 
picture must be a part of every sound consideration of a 
project. The qualified registered engineer can save more 
than the cost of the engineering services on bridges, build- 
ings, electrical installations, public and private works of 
all kinds. 

It takes twice as long to plan as it does to construct. 
Careful planning can cut the cost in two. 

We call the doctor or the lawyer when we are in trouble, 
but we live with the works of the engineer every minute, 
all the days of our lives. 

What do professional engineers do? Perhaps the great 
number of ways in which engineering practice affects the 
life, health and property of the public can be glimpsed by 
noting some of the branches of engineering which have 
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been accredited by the Engineering Council for Profes- 
sional Development. It is so easy to think of just the work 
with which we come into contact and lose sight of the 
greater number of other kinds of work. It is not necessa 
to go into detail. The training and knowledge and skill in- 
volved in the many branches of engineering are too much 
for anyone to understand all of them. Here are some of 
the branches of engineering — major branches: 


Electrical Engineering; Mechanical Engineering; Civil 
Engineering; Aeronautical Engineering; Mining Engineer- 
ing; Industrial Engineering; Geological Engineering; 
Chemical Engineering; Petroleum Engineering; Structural 
Engineering; Sanitary Engineering; Ceramic Engineering; 
Agricultural Engineering; Public Health Engineering; Me- 
tallurgical Engineering. These and the specialized practices 
under each of them indicate the immensity of the pro- 
fession of engineering and the vital importance of com- 
pulsory registration as the best means of safeguarding life, 
health and property. 


There are matters of concern in regard to the varying 
qualifications of engineers and the various fields of practice. 
Certainly such conditions exist and we can be frank about 
them. Some engineers are specialists, some are better in one 
kind of work than another, just as lawyers and doctors 
vary in their qualifications and special practice. Some are 
general practitioners, some are specialists, some are in 
public service. This is true of all professions. The profes- 
sional man, the licensed engineer will do the kind of work 
which he is best qualified to do, and the public benefits 
from this practice. Engineers now practicing whether on 
large or small projects, whether in highly technical and 
specialized work, or whether the practical engineer, who 
from a long experience knows the way to build a suitable 
road or bridge or other engineering structure for his local- 
ity, all of these are permitted to register when a registration 
law is passed. Yes, we will admit that there are various 
grades of engineers as there are in all other professions. 
However, all of them file their qualifications and as soon 
as they receive their registration certificate, they are reg- 
istered professional engineers, legally entitled to practice 
as such. I asked our State Attorney General about the 
status of registered engineers in general as some of my 
good engineer friends who came up the hard way were 
concerned about the matter. | was informed that all regis- 
tered engineers were Professional Engineers, entitled to 
practice to their qualifications, and that all of them must 
have the support of the Board of Registration. It is per- 
fectly evident that the Board must uphold its own Certif- 
cates and must back up those whom it has registered. §o 
that matter was cleared up. When an engineer is registered, 
he stands before the law as a professional engineer, entitled 
to its protection, just as the public is protected by the em- 
ployment of licensed engineers. There is no doubt or con- 
fusion, no question as to whether a man is an engineer or 
just using the name of engineer. The engineer's seal on 
plans and specifications places the responsibility squarely 
where it belongs. All are protected, the practitioner, the 
public, and the employing agency or public official. 
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We might raise the question if it is not better to have 
those who practice professional engineering known and 
under the provisions of the law than unknown and free 
to attempt any kind of engineering work whether quali- 
fied or not? Some men are good salesmen for themselves. 
We are all subject to the influence of a convincing talk 
and a convincing personality. Such men can sell themselves 
as engineers and the public pays — sometimes soon, and 
sometimes later — for faulty, dangerous, or uneconomical 
work. 


Postwar planning calls for a tremendous amount of 
engineering work — work that is important and that 
will involve the expenditure of great sums of money. Is 
protection against inefficiency and waste necessary? Is 
there a responsibility to see that properly qualified engi- 
neers are intrusted with this work? Will there be a tempta- 
tion for unqualified men or men of limited knowledge and 
experience to call themselves engineers and to seek such 
work? I leave the answer to you. Who wants to risk the 
results of such conditions? How can you, or the public or 
anyone escape the consequences of such possibilities? There 
is a responsibility upon all of us to safeguard life, health, 
and property. This has been recognized by the passage of 
compulsory registration laws and the constant strengthen- 
ing of the laws and the constant approach to greater uni- 
formity in the laws of the various states and the coopera- 
tion of the various State Boards through the National 
Council of State Boards of Engineering Examiners. 


From the first engineering registration act passed in 
Wyoming in 1907 until the present day, constant progress 
has been made in understanding and appreciation of the 
value of engineering registration. Need for the law and 
knowledge of its meaning by the general public are the 
two things necessary for the effective operation of the law 
and for the full advantages to be obtained. The general 
public is often slow to realize the need for the protection 
afforded by the registration of professional engineers. This 
is natural for they cannot be expected to know or to keep 
up with new materials, new methods, new equipment, and 
new designs, for economy of materials and money and 
for efficiency and above all for safety. These are matters of 
information which must come from those who have the 
responsibility for safe, efficient, and economic engineering 
work. When the public comes to understand the serious- 
ness and danger of improper engineering, planning, de- 
sign and supervision, they will expect work to be done by 
qualified licensed professional engineers. People no longer 
would consider the Kick-a-poo Indian “doctor”, of days 
gone by, with his Sagwa medicine, “Good for man or 
beast” as a reliable practitioner. They expect the legal iden- 
tification of the doctor who treats their ills. So in the fu- 
ture they will expect the legal identification of the profes- 
sional engineer. And this, of course, means the responsibili- 
ty for the future is in the hands of those who use the 
services of engineers, and who are therefore responsible 
for efficient and economical results. Registration can be a 
great help in strengthening the hands of those who employ 
engineers in public work. It can relieve them of the pres- 
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sure to appoint or employ someone through the appeals of 
a friend or otherwise, just because somegne needs a job re- 
gardless of qualifications. Registration can protect the 
employer and the community in such cases. If a registered 
engineer holds a position and is giving good service, the 
employer has a means to combat those who seek to dis- 
place him for selfish or other reasons. The employer in 
public office is protected when he employs registered pro- 
fessional engineers. He can obtain reliable information 
from the State Registration Board. The record is on file 
with the names and addresses of references who know the 
engineer. The employer has certain assurances of pro- 
ficiency and is in a position to make a proper selection. 

The public and the public official are both protected 
when registered professional engineers are employed. 

There is the element of insurance involved in court 
actions. The registered professional engineer can qualify in 
court. With required registration the use of registered en- 
gineers can protect the employer — the responsibility is 
on the registered engineer, where it belongs. 

The requirement of registration by all professional en- 
gineers provides insurance in many other ways some of 
which include the following: ; 

Because the requirement of registration has proven itself 
by its progress during an experience of thirty-seven years 
in the various states. 

Insurance against the entrance of unqualified engineers 
from other states. 

Insurance against would-be or near engineers from im- 
posing upon public officials or private employers in the 
engineering work of the post-war period. 

Insurance against unknown or inexperienced persons. 

Insurance for retaining the services of experienced en- 
gineers. 

Insurance for safeguarding life, health and property. 

Insurance against inefficient engineering work. 

Insurance against wasteful extravagance in the use of 
public funds. 

Why is there this insurance? Because a registered profes- 
sional engineer will not risk the loss of his license by at- 
tempting to do work for which he is not qualified. Be- 
cause he is known to his fellow-engineers. Because he 
values his legalized profession. Because he will practice 
the kind of engineering which he can do best. Because the 
registered professional engineer develops an engineering 
consciousness with a responsibility to his profession and 
to the public. 


It has been said that anyone can build anything if time, 
material, quality and expense are not considerations but the 
professional engineer is the one who can select the most 
appropriate material, make the most efficient design, and 
accomplish the result with the least expenditure of time 
and money. 


Is it desirable to require the registration of all profes- 
sional engineers as a means of safeguarding life, health, 


and property? 
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Submitted as: 


Professional Engineers and Government 
By J. R. Hoffman 


(From The Minnesota Federation Bulletin) 


It is about time that professional engineers begin to take an 
interest in government. It is about time that all professional 
men realize that the very existence of a profession as a pro- 
fession is dependent on the continuance of a free economy. 
Private enterprise can exist only in the atmosphere of a free 
economy. 

One of the common fallacies in today’s thinking is the belief 
that the economic change brings about political change. Quite 
the reverse is true. It is a change in the government which per- 
mits a new form of economy to come into being. 

In the very near future, we will be forced to choose for our 
use one of the following types of economy: capitalistic private 
enterprise, fascism or communism. 

Capitalistic free enterprise (laissez faire) is capitalism with 
all of its abuses. Karl Marx, a hundred years ago, held that capital- 
ism was responsible for the condition of labor and originated 
the present day philosophy of communism. In common with 
many people of today, instead of censuring the abuses, he cen- 
sured the principle of capitalism as a form of economy. It is not 
surprising that these abuses have produced such a large property- 
less class (proletariat). It is surprising that we never associate 
the word proletariat with capitalism. In our confused way of 
thinking, the effect becomes the cause, the tail wags the dog, and 
it is communism which gives birth to the proletariat. 

Capitalistic private enterprise is the form of economy envision- 
ed by the founding fathers of our country. It was evidenced by 
them as necessary to the preservation of our individual freedom. 
The old liberals knew that men to be truly frée must possess eco- 
nomic as well as political freedom. It is not necessary that every 
man but that a sufficient number of men, possess the materials 
of production to give tone to the social structure. Lacking this, a 
present day philosopher describes their conditions as follows: 
“They cannot stand on their own, because they own nothing on 
which to stand.” Thomas Jefferson expressed the identical thought, 
by inference, when he said that our freedom would continue as 
long as our economy remained largely agricultural. A farmer pos- 
sesses economic as well as political freedom. In anticipation of our 
present day, Jefferson had this to say: “I view great cities as 
pestilential to the morals and the liberties of man. The mobs 
of great cities add just so much to the support of pure govern- 
ment as sores do to the strength of the human body.” The French 
of 1789 wrote into their Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
the Citizen that “property is an inviolable and sacred right.” 
The Virginia Bill of Rights put “the means of acquiring and 
possessing property at the base and foundation of government.” 

What has all this to do with us living in 1945? Would our 
social structure permit the old liberal condition of liberty? The 
apparent losses of our freedom are not too disturbing because 
they could be regained. It is the mnot-so-apparent, intangible 
losses that are potentially dangerous because they are more dif- 
ficult to recover. People have developed a type of social heart 
disease which might be called the “fatalism of the multitude,” a 
strange fearful defeatism. People have begun to feel a kind of in- 
significance in the individual person. They are coming to accept 
the fallacy that the affairs of man are controlled by forces too 
mighty for individual effort. This is the kind of soil in which 
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supermen, dictators to you and I, sprout, grow and mature. 

Is it true that fascism and communism cannot happen here? 
_The great majority of people have lost their economic freedom, 
They are the proletariat. Merely take away their one remaining 
freedom, political, and you have fascism. That was only one step 
and you have only to take one more step, confiscation of private 
property and then you have communism. You may recall at this 
point that the one class in Russia that opposed communism and 
who had to be exterminated were the Kulaks (farmers). 

Again, what has all this to do with professional engineers? A 
professional man performs a recognized social function and pos. 
sesses a tradition of disinterested service. Freedom of profession 
presumes the condition of personal responsibility. There can be 
no compromise between dictatorship and the principle of freedom 
of profession. 


Recent Congressional Measures 
Of Interest To Engineers 


Senate 
‘Scientific Personnel 
No. 825 
On April 4th, Senator Byrd of Virginia sponsored a measure 
which purports the insured preparedness of the United States 
through the application of scientific and technical research. It 
would use the services of outstanding scientists for peace time 
as well as war period planning and research. The bill has been 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Patents 
No. 840 
Senator Capehart on April 6th introduced legislation extending 
unexpired patents for time periods equivalent to the length of 
time such patents have been in effect during the war. Referred 
to the Committee on Patents. 
House of Representatives 
Defense Highway Act 
H. R. 2840 
Under the provisions of bill introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Congressman Robinson of Utah, it is proposed to 
amend the Defense Highway Act of 1941 in order to provide 
better access to sources of materials. An increased appropriation 
is provided for. Referred to the Committee on Roads. 
Natural Resources 
H. R. 2852 
A measure introduced on April Sth by Representative King 
would establish a Natural Resources Board to make surveys rel- 
evant to the natural resources of the nation. The bill has been 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


Editors Column 


Employment Conditions 
(From Ohio Professional Engineer) 

Much has been said both for and against Unionism and collec 
tive bargaining for the Engineer in this Nation. The National 
Society has conducted itself wisely and has kept its leadership on 
a high professional plane by trying to place our profession on 4 
level with other professions that are exempt from collective 
bargaining. 

The Ohio Society has members who belong to Unions and 
bargaining units. However, the Society has declared itself 
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opposed to the unionization of all professional men including 
Engineers. 

Just the same the Ohio Society is definitely interested in the eco- 
nomic welfare of all Engineers. There have been salary surveys 
and recommendations made which resulted in increases for en- 
pineers in public employment. There have been studies which 
resulted in printed schedules of minimum surveying fees and 
minimum engineering fees and salaries. This work has been done 
by committees appointed for the special purposes in mind at the 


“What Do I Get Out Of It” 


From Minnesota 


Now and then one hears the above question asked with regard 
to the payment of dues in an engineer's professional or technical 
society. If one’s sense of values is based on tangibles, the question 
is hard to answer. In this writer's judgment, the question is 
wrongly worded. It should be: “What am I putting into it’. The 
truly professional attitude is not that of acquiring, but that of 
contributing. Let the engineer remember that the profession and 
its prestige in the eyes of the public are simply the enlargement 
of his own personality. The profession with its traditions and stand- 
ards has made him what he is; as it rises in public esteem so 
will he rise; as it is degraded in public favor, so will he sink. 
The payment of dues, the contribution of time, thought and 
effort, — are sacred obligations if one is to follow a vocation 
worthy to be called a profession. 


An Interesting Commentary 


On The Importance Of Mathematics 
In The Training Of Engineers 


In the March issue of the Journal of Engineering Education 
appears a dissertation on the subject of mathematics as taught in 
Germany and the United States by A. Korn. 

The author, a native of Germany, about to become an Amer- 
ican citizen, makes some interesting and valuable comments con- 
cerning the timing of mathematical knowledge in the training of 
engineers. Some excerpts are noted herewith. However, the reader 
is cautioned against accepting or criticizing isolated portions of 
this excellent presentation without reading the entire article which 
is to be found on page 407 of the Journal of Engineering Edu- 
cation for March: 

* * * * * * 

“If one first compares in a very general sense education in the 
United States and in Germany, every teacher coming from Ger- 
many to the United States is struck by the higher political and 
moral education of the average young American. This is largely 
due to the democratic institutions, to the ways in which history 
is taught, and to the choice of reading in the schools. In Germany, 
even during the republican period after the end of the first world 
war and until the rise of the Hitler gang, there remained always 
a trace of the old autocratic and militaristic education in the 
spirit of many school teachers, in the textbooks, and in the 
methods of teaching history. So the boys between 15 and 20 did 
not have the same political and moral education in Germany as the 
boys in the United States. Intentionally I omit here the influence 
of the religious teachers working in all the countries alike for 
the improvement of moral education. 

“This very great advantage is not found, however, if one com- 
Pares scientific education in the United States and in Germany, 
and I will now confine my comparison to the field of education 
in mathematics and physics, including chemistry, and to the field 
of their technical applications. In Germany the student normally 
comes to the University or Institute of Technology one year later 
than the young American leave high school to go to a college or 
university. At least this was the case until a few years before this 
war when the last year of the ‘gymnasium’ (corresponding rough- 
ly to the high schools here) was cut off, a measure taken apparent- 
ly in preparation for this war in order that the better instructed 
young men might be ready for military training. So if we discount 
this recent measure, the young German student had an advantage 
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in comparison with the young American student, especially in 
all the sciences where a mathematical background is of importance. 
High school boys in Germany could decide a few years before 
leaving high school whether they preferred humanistic studies or 
sciences where a better mathematical background is needed. I may 
say that those who chose a humanistic instruction were at a not 
much higher level than the average American boy leaving high 
school, but those who chose scientific instruction with more 
mathematical background came out much better prepared for the 
technical century. They had in their last year studied calculus and 
spherical trigonometry, and their knowledge of arithmetic, geo- 
metry, and plane trigonometry was much deeper than the mathe- 
matical knowledge of the average American boy leaving high 
school. One may remark that this deficiency in mathematics could 
be compensated by a year of preliminary mathematical instruction 
in college for those who need a better mathematical background, 
and this would be so much better since the average American boy 
comes a year earlier to college. 

“Unfortunately the usual schedules of the colleges do not pro- 
vide such preliminary mathematical instruction, especially in 
calculus. In some engineering colleges, e.g. at M. I. T., Stevens 
Institute, and several other technical colleges, students get some 
mathematical instruction in the freshman year, including calculus, 
but in the same year they have their first instruction in physics 
or engineering problems. The consequence is that they are in the 
beginning wholly unprepared for the study of physics and engin- 
eering problems, and the textbooks and lectures in general physics 
must allow for the fact that the student cannot yet apply the no- 
tions of calculus. Some important parts of physics, 1 may say basic 
parts, need the knowledge at least of some fundamental notions of 
calculus. The textbooks and lectures in general physics go around 
the difficulties: either they give formulas to memorize like dog- 
mas, or they give ‘soidisant’ proofs in round about ways which 
are rejected by the more intelligent students as incomprehensible, 
and are taken for granted only by the less intelligent, accustomed 
to the authority of the textbook and the lecturer. The authors of 
these textbooks in general physics had no other choice, and here 
we have really to improve something. This state of things must 
be changed after the war, unfortunately it is too late for this war. 


* * - * * = 


“Raising the average-level is sometimes called the democratic 
method, and the preference given to the more intelligent student 
an aristocratic method; I think it is not right to use these words 
in scientific education in the sense that in a democratic nation the 
raising of the average-level is more important than the special 
encouragement of the more intelligent. One is as important as the 
other. I may even say that the emphasis upon the so-called aris 
tocratic method may be greater in scientific education than in 
political and moral education. Every student has the same right 
to education, but when by and by the more intelligent excel— 
good care must be given of course also to their moral qualities— 
there is no antagonism against the ideals of the United States in 
giving to these superior students more attention and encouragement 
They will work for the benefit of the whole; they will be the 
pioneers of progress for later generations. So after my first recom: 
mendation about the mathematical schedule in high schools, my sec: 
ond serious recommendation is the care for superior students. It 
has been a blessing for education in the United States that so 
many rich people have given money for scholarships to enable 
poorer students to attend colleges. Likewise such gifts are useful 
in enabling advanced students to do more research work. In 
physics, chemistry, and especially in electrotechnics the German 
universities and institutes of technology were well equipped for 
research work by advanced students. Here in the United States, 
although much money is spent, especially in these times of war, 
for the solution of special problems by professors who have 
proved their abilities by their former work, in most of the colleges 
the equipment for research work of advanced students is poor. The 
advisers of rich people who wish to spend money for the benefit 
of the nation, ought to direct the attention of these rich men to 
this opportunity of procuring the necessary equipment to enable 
seniors and graduate students to do useful research work.” 

* * * * 7 
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CONNECTICUT 
Holds Annual Meeting 


Some sixty members of the Society attended the 1945 meeting 
of the Connecticut Society Professional Engineers held in New 
Haven on March 24th. Director James F. Fairman of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers delivered the principal address. 
Others who addressed the Society were Commissioner of High- 
ways for Connecticut, William J. Cox, who proposed a one cent 
gasoline tax with which to match Federal funds for post-war 
plans. Clarence W. Post, President of the New York State Society, 
Professor Charles Farnham of Yale, who spoke on the Connecticut 
Technical Council, and William K. Simpson, Secretary of the 
State Board of Registration, who discussed relations between the 
Board and engineers in general. 


GEORGIA 


Enacts New Law 


According to Carl W. Evans, Chairman of the Public Relations 
and Publicity Committee, the outstanding news by the Georgia 
Society for the month is the passage of a new Registration Act 
embodying several much desired amendments. 

The following has been excerpted from an analysis by Profes- 
sor Roy S. King of Georgia School of Technology: 

The title of the Georgia Law has been changed from The 
Practice of Professional Engineering and Surveying to The Prac- 
tice of Professional Engineering and Land Surveying. The reason 
for inserting the word Land Surveying comes about because Land 
Surveying does not involve matters that would ordinarily jeopard- 
ize life and health, but property rights are vitally affected by 
Land Surveying, and many states have deemed it essential to place 
restrictions and safeguards about its practice. Surveying is a 
function of engineering, but land surveying deals with land 
measurements involving property rights. 

The introduction of this proposed change settles the question 
which has arisen in so many cases as to whether an engineer 
should have a surveyor’s license to operate a transit and level 
for lines and levels only. Only those doing land surveying are 
now required to have such a license. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


The 1943 Volume of the U. S. Directory of Registered Pro- 
‘ fessional Engineers lists the names and addresses of over 70,000 
Professional Engineers in 46 states who have been legally reg- 
istered in accordance with provisions of engineering registration 
laws with the same or similar definition of Professional Engineer 
or Professional Engineering as given in the Illinois Professional 
Act. 

The Illinois Law omitted the word legally in connection with 
the exemption of other recognized professions or trades. This is 
perhaps the most serious defect in the law because as one com- 
mentator puts it, the Judge really had something on which to 
base his objections in this connection; whereas the statement that 
the definition of Professional Engineering is unconstitutional is 
very questionable. The thing which really threw the law out 
is what is contained in paragraph 84-2156 of our law. You will 
note that we have the word legally used in it. This paragraph 
reads in our law “This chapter shall not be construed to affect or 

prevent the practice of any other /egally recognized professions.” 
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The acquisition of a Professional Engineer’s license has been 
divided into two steps: One that of obtaining a college degree or 
its equivalent and the additional period of four years or more of 
professional practice satisfactory to the Board. This is to be effect. 
ed through a paragraph establishing what has been termed as 
the Engineer-in-Training. 

“The term ‘Engineer-in-Training’ as used in this Act shall 
mean a candidate for registration as a Professional Engineer who 
is a graduate in an approved engineering curriculum of four 
academic years or more from a school or college approved by the 
Board, as of satisfactory standing; or who has had four years or 
more of experience in engineering work of a character satisfactory 
to the Board and who, in addition, has successfully passed the 
examination in the fundamental engineering subjects prior to 
completion or the requisition years of experience in engineering 
work, as provided in Section 84-2136; and who shall have te. 
ceived from the Board, as hereinafter defined, a certificate stating 
that he has successfully passed this portion of the professional 
examination.” 


* * > * * * 


In our old law engineers were required to apply for their pro- 
fessional license four years after graduating from an approved 
school of engineering or who had had eight or more years of 
practical experience and who were able to pass an examination 
which would show that they had had the equivalent training 
obtained by attendance at an engineering college. 

The reason for wishing to insert this new paragraph in the law 
comes about due to the fact that there is no contact between the 
young engineer and his licensing Board until he has been out of 
school for at least four years. It is felt that by requiring the 
young graduate to start his registration that he will be able to 
receive some guidance from his Board and that he will have a 
Board which he can call upon for help if need be. You will 
note that at the end of the four years practice period that he 
will be required to pass an examination in the field in which he 
has been working. 

The Engineer-in-Training program had its beginning in the 
difficult problems of enforcing collective bargaining to which our 
young graduates were compelled to join labor unions which put 
them in the classification of mechanics or skilled laborers. It is 
believed to have the additional merits of encouraging the young 
college graduate to take his first steps towards legal recognition 
as Professional Engineer and to encourage the professional at- 
titude and ambition of the young engineer. It also promotes 
cohesiveness in the profession. 


A paragraph has been added to section 84-321 as follows: A 
person residing outside the state who wishes to be registered in 
this state must first be registered in the state or territory where 
he now resides. 

The paragraph in the original law which reads “An Engineet 
engaged solely as an officer or employee of a privately owned 
public utility; or as an officer or employee of a corporation et 
gaged in interstate commerce as defined in the Act of Congress 
entitled, An Act to Regulate Commerce, approved February 4 
1887, has been omitted. This law is now obsolete.” 
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MINNESOTA 
Enthusiastic Over 1945 


The latest issue of the Minnesota News Letter to hand advises 
ther: 

It is vital that we carry on our own membership campaign. Our 
strength is measured by our membership list. S. L. Stolte, new 
state Membership Committee chairman, is laying out a campaign 
and will advise the district societies as soon as it is complete. 


Legislative Sub-Committee 

Two sub-committees of the Legislative Committee have been 
appointed. One is to study the Water Pollution Control Bill. The 
other, headed by H. C. Leibee, will concentrate on work in con- 
nection with the bills concerning county officials salaries. The 
bill sponsored by the county engineers to set a floor on wages of 
county highway engineers has been passed out of the Senate with 
the proviso that the minimum salaries be made the maximum. 


New Committee Chairmen 


Here are our new State committee chairmen: A. J. Duvall, 
Public Policy; R. R. Herrmann, University Relations; W. H. 
Wheeler, Speakers Bureau; E. H. McCubrey, Civil Service; R. 
Lohn, Junior Membership; Harold Olson, Constitution and By- 
Laws; George Shepard, Inter-professional; T. S. Thompson, Reg- 
istration; S. L. Stolte, Membership; C. W. Britzius, Post War 
Planning; Gordon Bedien, Historical; S. P. Kingston, Annual 
Assembly; W. G. Klett, Press Publicity; H. E. Chard, Legislative; 
Paul Trimmer, Employment Practices. 


District 1 Meets In Rochester 


New officers assumed their duties for the coming year at the 
District 1 dinner meeting at the Martin Hotel in Rochester 
March 23. Twenty-three members and three guests — Dr. R. R. 
Price, State Executive Secretary, P. O. Boyum, Winona, and Leo 
Nelson, Rochester — attended. K. M. McGhie presided. Other 
new officers are S. P. Kingston, Vice President; C. A. Armstrong, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Arthur Stegner, Executive Committee, and 
A. C. Leonard, State Nominating Committee. Dr. Price was guest 
speaker for the evening, covering current activities of M.A.P.E. 
and the benefits of continued education. 


District 3 Meets In St. Cloud 


An afternoon business meeting and a dinner at the Espanol 
Hotel in St. Cloud attracted 18 members of District 3 March 
16. H. G. Elletson presided. President Rykken represented the 
State Office and reported on the legislative program and other 
projects underway. Ernest Margulas, representative of the U. S. 
Engineer’s Office, showed three movie shorts tracing the develop- 
ment of transportation on the Mississippi. 


District 4 Hears Ficken 


Dean C. E. Ficken of Macalester college addressed the District 
4 meeting March 23 at the YMCA in St. Paul. He discussed the 
recent report on that city’s department of education. William 
Beadie presided. 

District 5 Meeting 


District 5’s new officers are busy with plans for the new sea- 
son — T. S. Thompson, President; Gordon Bodien, Vice Presi- 
dent; Paul Dahl, Secretary; Earl Ewald, Treasurer and C. K. Preus, 
Councilor. The new executive committee met March 16 to re- 
view plans and to propose a program and committee assignments 
for the coming year. The next general meeting is slated for 
March 30. 

District 6 Meets In Moorhead 


Seventeen members of District 6 turned out for the March 24 
meeting at the Gopher Grill in Moorhead. An afternoon business 
meeting followed lunch with Carl Erickson presiding. President 
Rykken reported on the legislative program and other current 
activities of M.A.P.E. This district reports it has excellent pros- 
pects for new members in the near future. The next meeting 
will be at Detroit Lakes, June 14. 


May, 1945 


Budget For 1945 


Item Spent 1945 
No. Purpose During 1944 Budget 
1. Bank Exchange ...................... 3.10 5.00 
2. Compensation Ins. and Taxes 26.20 15.00 
3. Convention Expense 38.00 15.00 
4. Council Meetings ...... 88.80 100.00 
5. Federation Dues 451.65 450.00 
6. Miscellaneous 29.04 10.00 
7. National Society Dues . 1,318.00 1,800.00 
8. Office Equipment .......... 18.50 100.00 
10. Printing and Office Supplies 635.81 450.00 
11. Postage, Tel. and Telegraph 283.47 275.00 
12. Salary Office Secretary. 664.30 748.20 
13. Salary Executive Secretary 790.75 1,783.20 
14. Stenographic Service ..... 491.41 486.60 
15.. Social Security: ................... 20.80 33.20 
16. Refunds to Dist. Societies 311.00 450.00 
17. Travel Expense .... 495.27 450.00 

18. U. S. War Bonds 
19. Membership Committee Expense 48.90 50.00 
20. Year Book ........ . 210.00 75.00 
21. Income Tax Deductions 268.80 
22. Misc. Legislative Expense 79.52 800.00 
23. Committee Expense—Public Policy, etc. 50.00 
24. Expense National Director 222.09 350.00 
$6,458.57 $8,975.00 


To this should be added $90 for rent, $300 for publicity work, 
$75 for publication of certain reports and material formerly ap- 
pearing in the yearbook and in the Roster issue of the Bulletin, 
and $150 for the salary of the office secretary. 


President’s Comments 


~ At the 1945 Annual Business Session of the Minnesota Society, 
which replaced the Annual Convention cancelled in accordance 
with governmental request, retiring President Stolte, in his ad- 
dress, said: 

“Let us continue a firm resolve to be a constructive and help- 
ful force in N.S.P.E. N.S.P.E. is only as good as its member state 
societies are good and it is, therefore, evident that state group 
support to national problems is indispensable. 

An objective resolve would properly be to assist in furthering 
the significant start made in the annual meeting in New York 
on December 1st and 2nd when founder society and foreign 
engineering groups were represented in N.S.P.E. discussions. It 
seems so pointless, for example, for A.I.M.E., A.IE.E., A.S.C.E., 
N.S.P.E. and others to each try to follow national legislation and 
in turn send findings out to its membership—and when all, alone, 
are finding it difficult to furnish the budgets and personnel to 
do the work properly. However, were we all to pool our re- 
sources and personnel, we could really do a bang up job and 
then send out a centralized release of news items of interest 
or actions needed. In turn, we could save duplicated coverage— 
and how much stronger and more effective could the voice of 
our profession be by such unification! 

We must leave no opportunity pass by to promote formation 
of proper state engineering groups, especially in our neighbor 
states such as Iowa, North and South Dakota, and then follow 
thru to affiliation with N.S.P.E. 

On a state level, let us continue our vigilance of legislation 
affecting professional engineers and, in addition, some district 
should be assigned to study statutes on the books that need 
changing in our best interests. 

Some district, and for practical purposes one of our Twin City 
districts, should be given the task of continuing the work started 
in District One and now in our files of studying and analyzing 
state or governmental positions that should be filled with pro- 
fessional engineers in the best interests of the general public 
welfare. 
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A standard contract form should be adopted and made a part 
of the next printing of our Fee and Salary booklet. 

One or more districts should be given the specific task of 
restvdying our Fee and Salary schedules to determine any im- 
provements that use has indicated. 

A study should proceed at this time of our Code of Ethics to 
bring out any betterments and also to possibly develop an ex- 
panded code. 

A separate booklet still remains for publication containing the 
Constitution and By-Laws of N.S.P.E., M.A.P.E. and each district 
society. This booklet should include a copy of a state map show- 
ing district boundaries. 

Serious thoughts should be given to organizing District Nine. 
Events during this year would indicate that such a campaign could 
now bring success. 


* * * * * * * * 


NEW YORK 


Officers for 1945-46 
(Joseph A. Brady — President) 


In accordance with the provisions of the Constitution, the 
designees of the Nominating Committee were passed upon May 
Sth. 

Section 3, of Article VII, of the Constitution, requires that 
each County Chapter shall be notified five weeks prior to the 
Annual Convention, of the names of the candidates selected by 
the Nominating Committee. 

The candidates nominated and elected are: 


President Joseph A. Brady (Westchester County ) 
First Vice President........................... Charles W. Burke (Kings County ) 
Second Vice President........ William H. Larkin (Richmond County ) 
Ernest F. Fox (Bronx County) 
Treasurer ........... Patrick M. Corry (Bronx County) 
For Directors-at-Large 

a Robert A. Sovik (Onondaga County ) 
. Lacey Ketchum (Steuben County) 
Walter J. O’Brien (Chautauqua-Catt. ) 


Members of the Nominating Committee 
for the 1945 election 

James F. Fairman (Kings County) 

George T. Nicastro (New York County) 

William W. Perry (Broome Area) 

William F. Kavanaugh: (Onondaga) 

Michael D. McDonald (Erie County) 


Erie 

Minutes submitted by Secretary Eldridge of Erie Chapter con- 
tain the following excerpts: 

President Landers opened the meeting with a few remarks 
concerning the fact that this meeting would be confined entirely 
to business. Spoke of items which were of general interest, some 
of which were controversial among the members and asked for 
discussion among the members . . . 

The Chairman of the Membership Committee, C. Arnold Dut- 
ton, introduced new members, Harold Lindberg, Glen Dewey, 
Arthur Brettle and Henri Vidal. Mentioned 2 other new members 
not present, Harry Pettengill and George Herman. 

President Landers approached the subject of minimum fees 
and rate schedules and asked Bill Dyer for comments. Bill re- 
sponded by stating that he viewed the report from the state as 
something for alarm. Stated there should be a schedule of basic 
salaries; that state employees’ salaries were too low; that contract 
fees were not right as there should be a separate fee for each 
contract. He supported the view that N. Y. State adopt something 
along the line of the Texas recommendation outlined in the last 
issue of the American Engineer. 

The President then brought up the question of the financial 
position of our chapter, stating that while we at present had a 
fair balance in the treasury, personal money had been spent in 
the past by some members who had not made mention of the 
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fact. Bill Dyer verified the statement and spoke of the monies 
spent by Gust Karlsteen. He made a motion that the chapter dues 
be increased to $6.00 annually. This motion was seconded py 
Jerry Magrum. Mike McDonald explained this procedure uncon. 
stitutional and Dyer changed his motion to make any increase 
a voluntary contribution. When asked by Dyer to enumerate 
what money he had spent, Gust Karlsteen replied whatever he 
had done was entirely voluntary and asked for no reimbursement, 
He did mention, however, what was being done by his firm to 
help defray expenses to the society. He asked for identification 
badges for the members when at meeting and outlined our ip. 
tention of an augmented program with good speakers for the 
coming year. Also spoke of stag party planned for next July 14, 
Chapter Bulletin 


The Erie Chapter Bulletin contains information indicating keen 
interest in the proposed new schedules of fee and salaries pres. 
ently under consideration by the State Society. 

While confirmation is lacking, there is reason to believe that 
the committee nominations for the ensuing year have been ap. 
proved thus making: President, Gust. H. Karlsteen; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Eugene A. Eldridge; Secretary, John W. Johnson; Treasurer, 
Arthur B. Weaver; Directors, Park W. Judah, for 3 years; C. Ar. 
nold Dutton, for 3 years. Held over Directors are: Cameron Ross 
for 2 years; G. M. Magrum, for 2 years; Carlos Harrington, for | 
year; Edward Coon, for 1 year. 


Niagara County 


Charles M. Krick, Secretary of the Niagara Chapter sends the 
following interesting communication and photograph: 

The Niagara County Chapter of the New York State Society of 
Professional Engineers held its regular monthly dinner meeting 
at the Prospect House in Niagara Falls, N. Y. on March 27th 
with an attendance of 75 members and guests. 

This meeting was a special occasion which was designated as 
Charter Members’ Night and for which Schuyler V. Jenkins, 
Chapter President, had sent a personal invitation to each of the 
21 charter members now living. Of this number 18 attended the 
meeting and those who arrived early were photographed in the 
group picture enclosed: 


Names of the charter members shown in the photograph ate: 
Front row, left to right: 


C. A. Tryon F. E. LeVan 
A. L. Williams J. W. Naylor 
C. W. Collison P. H. Reid 
H. K. Ritter N. G. Ray 
F. B. Oglesby E. E. Reese 
P. F. Haseley G. W. Stone 
H. J. Curtis H. B. Ransom 


Others attending but not shown in the picture were: R. M. 
Rumsey, L. H. Wendel, L. J. Call, and H. W. Clark. The only 
charter member deceased is Henry S. Steele. Of the original 2 
charter members who organized the Chapter in December, 1933, 
12 are still active members. 
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In welcoming the charter members on this occasion, President 
Jenkins paid tribute to their initiative and foresight, and person- 
ally introduced each one present to the attendance. Mr. Naylor, 
who so ably served as the first Secretary-Treasurer, responded for 
the charter members, and on their behalf, presented the Chapter 
with a fine leather brief case for the use of the Secretary. 

Another outstanding feature of this meeting was a very fine 
lecture on “Postwar Aviation” delivered by the guest speaker, 
Dr. C. C. Furnas, Director of Research, Airplane Division, Cur- 
tiss' Wright Corporation. In his talk Dr. Furnas summarized cur- 
rent research on the three questions of greatest interest to airplane 
manufacturers, as applied to commercial airplanes in the eatly 
postwar period, namely, How big will they be? — How fast 
will they go? — and how many will be required? The speaker 
also named the four most important developments relating to 
postwar commercial aviation: Radar; gas turbines: jet propulsion 
and the helicopter. 

The Chapter was instrumental recently in having a tuition- 
free evening school course in “Industrial Structural Engineering,” 
given for the first time at Trott Vocational School in Niagara 
Falls, in which course the registration of over 50 students is pre- 
dominantly interested in preparing for the state examination for 
license to practice professional engineering. The Board of Directors 
believes that this is a potentially fertile field for Society member- 
ship and has been doing everything possible to assist these men 
in obtaining their licenses. The fruits of these efforts should be 
reflected in membership growth within the near future. 

Active membership in the Chapter now stands at 80, which 
includes 10 new members since September 1, 1944. Six regular 
monthly meetings have been held since that time, and an average 
of 81 members and guests have attended each meeting. Members 
of other chapters are cordially invited to attend when in the 
vicinity of Buffalo or Niagara Falls on the last Tuesday of each 
month, except during the months of June, July, August, and De- 
cember when meetings are not scheduled. All regular meetings are 
held in the main dining room of the Prospect House, corner Jeffer- 
son Avenue and 2nd Street. 

Thank you Secretary Krick! 


Membership 
New members of the Chapter include: Engrs. Arthur J. Prey, 
Technical Manager, Carborundum Co.; Robert C. McCully, Plant 
Engineer, International Paper Co.; Robert R. Pratt, Hooker Elec- 
tro-chemical Co. Applications for membership have been received 
from Engrs. Robert O. Steele, Utilities Engineer, duPont Co.; 
Joseph I. Lacey, Chemical Engineer, Hooker Electro-chemical Co. 
Executive Secretary 


Members will be asked to contribute annually toward the ex- 


_pense of a full-time executive secretary. They have a right to 


know what they will receive in return. His duties will include 
the following: 

1. He will follow all legislation affecting the welfare of the 
professional engineer. He will organize positive concerted action 
by all chapters whenever necessary. 

2. He will help chapters organize membership drives. 

3. He will organize new chapters where necessary and he will 
assist existing chapters when in trouble. ° 

4. He will edit and publish a monthly news-letter. He will 
turn out a professional job, not a haphazard, amateur job. 

5. He will follow actively, cases where the law which regulates 
the practice of engineering appears to be violated. 

6. He will visit all chapters regularly, helping them to solve 
local problems and to develop interesting programs. 

Ten cents a week is a small contribution indeed toward a pro- 
gram which means so much to the future welfare of our State 
Sociecy. 

Nominating Committee 

In accord with Article V of the Chapter Constitution the Presi- 
dent has appointed the following members to the 1945 nom- 
inating committees: Evans K. Newton, Chairman, Theodore E. 
Thompson, Lewis H. Colpoys. Their duty shall be to select a, list 
of candidates for president, vice president, secretary, treasurer, to 


May, 1945 


serve the Chapter during the organization year, 1945-46, and 
two directors to serve for three years. 


Westchester 

From the Westchester County Chapter Bulletin one learns 
that: 

Thirty members and guests attended the March meeting in 
White Plains. The talk given by Mr. Ralph Mann of the American 
Wood Preservers Association on “The Protection of Wood against 
Fire and Decay” brought out some interesting facts. The wood 
industry has a four billion dollar annual volume, ten percent of 
which is carried on by 400 plants which treat wood by pressure 
impregnation. Wood thus becomes a distinct material with a use- 


ful life of 50 years or more. One very interesting application is 


the use of treated wood in composite structures, wherein the 
wosd framing supports concrete viaducts. 

A recent news item described plans for the post war develop- 
ment of the Hudson River Valley. These are identical with the 
ideas that this Bulletin has touched upon from time to time. That 
is, the building of communities that will give employment to 
the area, as close as practicable to the homes, without marring 
the natural scenery. It is all a part of the decentralization move- 
ment, which will have to come in order to reduce the congestion 
of the metropolitan district. 


OHIO 
Membership Chief Activity 


The April issue of the Ohio Engineer indicates that “4000 
members in ’45” is an objective concerning which the Ohio Society 
is in earnest, as may be noted from the following excerpts from 
that publication. 

President’s Letter 
Fellow Engineers: 

One of our biggest problems this year is membership. Of 
course membership is always a problem, but this year with a 
goal of “4000,” it is a bigger problem than ever before. 

Membership chairman, A. H. Moellenkamp, has worked up a 
fine program and I know that he and his committee will do 
everything possible to make our goal of “4000” possible. I 
would like to suggest that each of you do everything you can 
to help. 

The strength of our Ohio Society and the strength of our 
National Society depends largely on membership. I can see no 
reason why Ohio should not have a membership of 10,000 some 
day and our National Society a membership of over 100,000. 
It is possible, and with such a membership we would be able 
to do many things to strengthen our profession. 

What a fine thing it would be if each of us would set a goal 
for himself of one new member. Perhaps your new member will 
have to become registered first—but you still have plenty of time 
for that. I’m sure you know an eligible engineer somewhere in 
the state who will thank you for bringing the matter to his 
attention. 

Here’s a challenge, fellows! I'll do my part and I hope you 
will do yours. 

Sincerely yours, 
John H. Hale 
Every Member Works For 4000 In 45 


Our Slogan “4000 in °45” will only be successful if our 
Chapter Membership Committee receives full support of every 
active member of the Ohio Society. The success of our organ- 
ization and the influence it will have on our future professional 
development is dependent upon the activities of each member. 
Will you pledge your support to our membership drive thereby 
strengthening your professional status? 

First—We must have a larger percent of the 10,353 Reg- 
istered Professional Engineers in Ohio on our membership rolls. 

The second field will be new registration. Every effort should 
be put forth to advise qualified engineers of the importance of 
registration and the problems they will face in 1946. The 
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State Board received 904 new registration applications in 1944. 
These figures are expected to increase to 1900 in 1945. Impress 
upon new registrants the importance of united professional effort 
and the benefits received through membership in N.S.P.E. Why 
Join? This question is well answered by Engineer William 
Crepa on page 16 of the March issue of the American Engineer. 


Engineering students offer one of our best fields for member- 
ship. With the assistance of Engineer Shank of Ohio State Uni- 
versity a recent survey of accredited Engineering Colleges in 
Ohio indicated an enrollment of approximately 2000 students in 
1945 and 7000 in 1941. 

The student puts forth every effort to establish a professional 
acquaintance with whom he can discuss his problems and who 
will assist him in getting the proper training. When graduation 
day comes he is always faced with the problem of selecting a 
field of employment which offers him the best opportunities, 
and also with the problem of becoming registered. Our Society 
not only should, but must offer him our assistance in solving 
these problems if we expect him to become professionally 
minded. Membership will invite him to our meetings and give 
him the opportunity to make these contacts. Once a student 
member he will be a good active member upon becoming reg- 
istered. 

Last and most important of all—make the activities of your 
chapter such that you will have 100% renewal of your old 
membership. 

A suggested outline of membership procedure is herewith sub- 
mitted for your guidance. Start your, organization to work at once 
to assure the success of our slogan. 


Membership Committee Suggestions 


A. Check your Ohio Society Constitution for Membership qual- 
ifications. 
I. Engineering Students (Future Engineers in training). 
Set up a membership organization in each of the following 
engineering schools in Ohio approved by State Board: 


Case School of Applied Science Ohio Northern University 


Ohio State University Ohio University 

University of Akron Dayton University 

University of Cincinnati Fenn College (Long course in 
University of Toledo Engineering ) 


A survey of these schools indicates approximately 2000 engineer- 
ing students enrolled in 1945 in Ohio. 

1. Organize engineering speakers at student assembly for May 
and October. 

(a) Accept membership at these meetings. 

2. Work through social and engineering fraternities for mem- 
bership, 

(a) A recent university student said “If your organization 
becomes known to fraternity groups, you can sign up most of 
them, 

3. Sign up engineering students whose training has been in- 
terrupted by military service. Keep them in touch with their 
chosen profession, 

(a) Those still stationed in this country. 

(b) Those attending school on the GI Bill of Rights. 


4. Appoint faculty member to your membership committee. 
II. Junior Membership (check industry) 


1. Sign up only those eligible who definitely have declared 
their intention of becoming registered, and whose employment 
record justifies eligibility. 

III Surveyor Members. 

1. Private Practice Surveyor. 

2. Public Employment Surveyor. 

3. New Registrant. - 

IV. Full Membership. 
“If you wish to make engineering your life’s profession, 
support the organization which looks after your interests.” 

1. Follow up new registrants immediately, congratulate them 
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by letter and invite them to O.S.P.E. membership. Follow this 
invitation in one week with personal contact. 


2. Use your engineers in industry committee: 
(a) To promote registration of college graduates. 
(b) To sign up new registrants. 
(c) To distribute membership and registration blanks through 
your plant contact man. 
(d) To post registration information. 


3. Use your Chapter and Public Relations Committees. 
(a) To promote membership as being essential to the Ep. 
gineer’s Professional interest. 


4. General Registrants. (Prepare lists from Registration 
Roster ) . 
Assign engineers who will contact the following: 
(a) State employed engineers. 
(b) Federal Government engineering employees. 
(c) Private practice engineers. 


5. Prepare telephone calling lists of Engineers in your chapter 
area who are not members 
(a) Have each member contact 4 or 5 on your calling list. 
(b) Share the ride and bring a guest to your next meeting, 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. H. Moellenkamp, Membership Chairman, 


Chapter Activities 

Canton—(Looking for a membership contest). A swell letter 
from the Secretary announcing the March dinner meeting with 
a speaker from Pittsburgh reads like a real chapter publication. 
The Secretary thinks the Canton Chapter with Bob Weinland as 
membership chairman could tackle most anyone (Why not tackle 
Mahoning Valley as suggested in the March Ohio Engineer, 
page 3?). 

East Ohio— (Secretary’s letter a master piece). The joint meet- 
ing of the East Ohio Chapter and the Pan Handle Chapter in 
West Virginia held in February was a great success. The Secretary 
writes a fine newsy letter every month. As a result attendance is 
increasing, dues are being paid, new members are joining. 


Franklin County—( Attendance has been doubled). With meet- 
ings scheduled ahead of time in the Columbus Engineer and an 
intensive attendance campaign on in which 130 members work- 
ing under 13 captains are calling 700 non-member registered 
engineers in the County the attendance jumped to 90 last month. 
Curtis Wright boys took part in the program last month and Di- 
rector of Highways, Perry T. Ford, is scheduled for April. 


Mahoning Valley—( Membership Contest on and Chapter Pro- 
ject started). With 64 present at a dinner meeting a picture of 
the “Alaskan Highway” by Allis-Chalmers Co., was shown. The 
membership chairman announced a contest between the Red and 
Blue teams with three National Society emblems as prizes for the 
winning team. A gift for the Honor student at the “School of 
Engineering” in Youngstown College was suggested. 


North Central— (Best chapter publicity article we've seen yet). 
The North Central Bulletin with‘all its style, mews and snap gave 
the chapter a resume of their last meeting, announced the next 
meeting and told of four other chapter activities. An article in 
their local paper 25 inches long was headlined, “Engineers, Look 
at Postwar Plans from Special Viewpoint.” 


Springfield—The subject of “Waste Made Useful” by Mr. 
Lockett of the Bauer Bros. Co., furnished food for thought at the 
March meeting. 


Toledo—(Membership Trophy presented). One of their own 
members from industry took over the program. The President was 
presented with a gavel by a fellow member. Vice Pres. Pettis of 
O.S.P.E. presented the Chapter with the O.S.P.E. membership 
trophy. 

Zanesville—-A joint meeting with the local chapter of ALEE 
was announced for March. Mr. Chase of the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Company, Cleveland, was to speak on “Communications in Wat 
Time.” 
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OhLAHOMA 
Schedule Of Fees And Salaries 


The following notice has just been received from the Assistant 
Secretary of the Oklahoma Society: 

At the Tenth Annual Convention of the Oklahoma Society of 
Professional Engineers a Schedule of Minimum Engineering Fees 
and Salaries was introduced, and was adopted after full discus- 
sion by entire Membership by an overwhelming majority. 

The Committee appointed to draft this Schedule spent con- 
siderable time and effort in the preparation. — Col. Webster L. 
Benham as Chairman. 

The first group consisted of Engineers R. F. Danner, Curtis 
H. Guernesey, Verlin G. Thompson, Clarence A. Stoldt, and 
Webster L. Benham, who reported and recommended the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Schedule for general engineering, minimum fees for 
mechanical and electrical engineering services for building 
construction; 

Standard form of agreement for owner and engineer 
for professional services; 
and 

Schedule of Salaries for professional engineers in this 
State 

The second group consisted of Engrs. H. E. Bailey, Edward R. 
Stapley, Clarence A. Stoldt, and Dan W. Patton, reported and 
recommended schedule for professional engineers in public em- 
ployment. 

The third group consisted of Engrs. Edward R. Stapley, Curtis 
H. Guernsey, and Charles S. Worley, reported and recommended 
revision of Code of Ethics, 

The Schedule has been printed and supplied to the entire 
membership, to the Officers of the National Society, and Officers 
and Directors of all State Societies. (Please keep American En- 
gineer on all mailing lists.) 

In a Foreword accompanying the published Schedule, the So- 
ciety says that 

The Engineering Profession is founded upon service to man- 
kind. Every man is a debtor to his profession, a debtor to him- 
self, and must be held accountable by the signatories to that 
great law of his contract with the world in which he lives, which 
exacts conscientious effort, loyalty, honesty and genuine service. 
To that end we dedicate ourselves 

Engineering is the science of controlling the forces of nature 
and materials for the benefit of man, and the art of organizing 
and directing human activities in connection therewith. It deals 
with the design, construction and operation of various structures, 
devices and works useful and necessary in the world. It is divided 
into many branches, such as civil, electrical, mechanical, chemical, 
petroleum, mining, radio, and many others too numerous to 
mention. Engineering is indeed a highly technical profession. It 
is one of the recognized basic professions along with law and 
medicine. 

Upon engineers rests the responsibility for conceiving and de- 
signing all kinds of works and structures, and providing assur- 
ance that they are properly and economically constructed. Upon 
the engineer largely depends the very life, health, safety and com- 
fort of the people. In order to keep these high standards, adequate 
fees and salaries are necessary to enable engineers to serve their 
clients and employers faithfully and efficiently. 

The following “Schedule of Minimum Engineering Fees and 
Salaries” has been adopted by the Oklahoma Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers after careful study of the requirements necessary 
to provide adequate engineering setvice. This schedule is in 
harmony with the schedules adopted and in force in other states. 

To satisfy the requests for and realizing the importance of 
having a satisfactory form of agreement between the engineer and 
the client, the Oklahoma Society of Professional Engineers has 
adopted a recommended form of agreement for the guidance of 
its members and their clients. This form of agreement is in- 
tended to protect the interests of both contractual parties, and 
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is readily adaptable to the particular service or tocal condition, 
and is in general use in other states. 

Congratulations, Oklahoma! Ere long all States Societies will 
have established standards of this type. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
April Bulletin Items 


From the April issue of the Pennsylvania Professional En- 
gineer one learns that: 

The Executive Board at the January Meeting unanimously 
tendered to Major Thomas W. Battin an Honorary Life Member- 
ship. Mrs. Battin has advised that the Major is very weak but 
she is hopeful that he will be well enough to be shown the letter 
informing him of his election to Honorary Life Membership in 
the Society. There is a host of Engineers in this State that will 
not forget the services of Major Battin as the First President 
and later Executive Secretary of The Pennsylvania Society of 
Professional Engineers. Major Thomas W. Battin died Wednes- 
day, March 21st. 

“The Chicken Or The Egg?” 

Which comes first, the chicken or the egg? The P.S.P.E. finds 
itself confronted with this age old query as related to the im- 
portant question of dues. 

Which comes first, increased membership or increased dues? 
Should we continue to build our membership and eventually in- 
crease our income to the point where it will be possible to°employ 
an urgently needed qualified full-time secretary or should we 
increase our dues and employ the secretary now? That is the all 
important question. 

Under our present volunteer organization set-up the State So- 
ciety cannot furnish to its members the type of service which the 
membership desires and to which it is entitled. The present 
volunteer set-up is wholly inadequate to represent the engineer- 
ing profession in its relation to important matters pertaining 
to: 1) Legislation; 2) Public Relations; 3) Governmental Re- 
lations; 4) Industrial Relations; 5) Professional Relations; 6) 
Ethics and Practice; 7) Membership Expansion. 

These and other matters influencing the social, economic and 
political well-being of the membership require the services of a 
full-time secretary to best serve the interests of the membership 
and the public as well. 

We now pay $4.00 per capita per year in support of the State 
Society. It does seem that it would be good business to increase - 
this payment to $10.00 per member per year and thereby insure 
an effective service as contrasted to the meager service resulting 
from our present volunteer efforts. 

Shall we continue our present policy of slowly building our 
membership and perhaps in some five to ten years time find 
ourselves ready to employ a full-time secretary or shall we in- 
crease our dues and get going now? What is your opinion? Why 
not advise the committee member from your Chapter as to your 
reaction to this question? 

At the recent Annual Meeting the following committee was 
continued as a Ways and Means Committee to further consider 
this problem: Hugh M. Nelson, Erie Chapter; George A. Rahn, 
Harrisburg Chapter; Robert J. Haberstroh, Johnstown Chapter; 
Leo G. Weller, Lehigh Valley Chapter; Charles A. Imel, Mid- 
western Chapter; E. H. Edwards, Northeast Chapter; William G. 
Bush, Philadelphia Chapter; Martin C. Knabe, Pittsburgh Chapter; 
Robert S$. Chubb, Reading Chapter. 

“Dues” we go places, or Don’t We? 

Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., Chairman 
Ways and Means Committee 


Harrisburg Chapter 
Sparks From Sparks 
From the official bulletin of the Harrisburg Chapter one learns 
that in his recent message the President stated: 
“A ‘Professional Engineer’ is an individual licensed to en- 
gage in the practice of engineering. 
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The practice of engineering’ comprehends the practice of each 
and every branch of the profession of engineering. 

No one shall engage in the ‘practice of engineering’ without 
being licensed and registered. 

We know Industry in general is not too well acquainted with 
these provisions of the law. We should make a special effort to 
explain this to Industry, to have their qualified engineers licensed 
and made members of the Harrisburg Chapter.” 

In an address on N.S.P.E., Vice President Lawrie stated that: 

The Society is founded on the basis of engineering as a single 
calling, recognized by law. Without adherence to this principle, 
engineering cannot hope to achieve recognition as a profession. 

‘ Engineers United — One for all and all for one, is the only 
sure way for the engineer to maintain the position of public 
regard which he now enjoys. 

To this end the N.S.P.E. is interested and is working for the 
social, economical and political welfare of the profession. 

The movement will meet with success in direct proportion 
to the support which it receives from its individual members. 

Frequently we hear the question, “What can my profession 
do for me?” Possibly this can be answered best by another 
question — “What can I do for my profession?” Certainly your 
profession can do absolutely nothing for you unless you do some- 
thing for your profession. , 

We are busy but each can make some definite and worth 
while contribution. Many members of our profession are doing 
this very thing and as this participation increases, it is safe to 
predict that before another decade has passed, the N.S.P.E. will 
have a national society fully as representative and economically 
as potent as the Americen Bar Association and the American 
Medical Association. 

Generally, the N.S.P.E. represents an organized endeavor 
premised upon the belief that through the medium of state reg- 
istration, The Great Calling, which for years has been divided 
as a result of ever increasing and misleading sub-divisional em- 
phasis, can be reorganized and reunited into a single profession, 
better understood and better appreciated by the American public 
and more highly prized by those who compose it. 


Further Comments From Sparks 
From the April issue of Sparks, the official publication of the 
Harrisburg Chapter, comes the following: 


President’s Message 

“We should all aid in bringing into our Membership all 
qualified Engineers. Can any better way be found to strengthen 
our Society and make the N.S.P.E. the ‘unit of personal thought 
and action among all classes of Engineers’? The need is urgent. 

The Erie Chapter extends an open invitation to Engineers and 
Surveyors who are registered or who feel they are qualified for 
registration to attend their monthly dinner meetings. Isn’t this 
a good plan for us to follow?” 


Membership 


Engr. Geiger presented the names of the following for mem- 
bership in the Harrisburg Chapter following approval by the 
Executive Committee: George H. Hill, Jr., 2120 Chestnut St., 
Bellevue Park, Harrisburg, Clarence W. Hanson, 200 Shamokin 
St., Harrisburg; J. Richardson Elliott, Chambers Hill Road, 
Harrisburg; Hill Stanley Buckbee, 1920 Elm St., New Cumber- 
land. 

Publications 


Engr. Blanchard stated that Engr. Canfield, Chairman of the 
State Publications Committee has requested information with re- 
ference to P.S.P.E. action on The National Scciety’s Code of 
Ethics. It appears that the N.S.P.E. has asked the State Societies 
opinions as to the content of a National Society Code of Frthics 
together with its proper affirmation which could be used univer- 
sally in all Chapters in all states. This request was made two 
years ago and Pennsylvania has not answered. Engr. Conrad then 
stated that the Executive Secretary had written under date of 
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March 1944 to Engr. Larson, Secretary of the National Soci 


who in a acknowledged on April 12, 1944, receipt of 4 Di 
action taken by the Executive Board regarding th d 
Code of Ethics 

Philadelphia Chapter 

Nominations — 1945-46 Di 

is 


_The Nominating Committee has submitted the following tha 
didates for officers and directors for the year 1945-46: 
President—Charles Haydock, Consulting Engineer 


Vice-President—John Costello, Chairman, Phila. Civil D 
Com. | 
Vice-President—Albert C. Wood, Consulting Engineer ; 
Secretary—Harry E. Corl, Consulting Engineer 
Treasurer—George C. Cook, Jr., Professional Engineer, yg iat 
Day and Zimmermann, Inc. P 
Directors (to serve three years) V 
George E. Hesselbacher, Township Engineer, Cheltenham Se 
Township As 
Harry Halloran, Contractor, President, Penn. District 
Contractors Association. onditic 
Membership Di 
Following are engineers recently admitted to membership Di 
the Chapter: Otto F. Huch, 401 Fairhill Avenue, Glenside, j Di 
John L. Rubert, 4243 Cottman Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ridy Dis 
M. Kennedy, 1305 Cherry Street, Pottstown, Pa.; Howard : 
Miller, 542 Midvale Road, Upper Darby, Pa.; Robert T. Re 9 
koff, 5929 Carpenter Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Col. J. Fr Dis 
Barber, 4923 Hazel Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.; George Dis 
Kraemer, 1138 E. Stafford Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; LeRoy ®@§tgte D. 
Varner, Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Dis 


Pittsburgh Chapter 
New Members 
From the Pittsburgh Engineer one learns that the follow Dist 
have recently been admitted to membership: Martin W. Neh 
sen, Jr., 394 North McKean Street, Kittanning, Pa.; Thomas} 
Watson, 1130, Pennsylvania Station, Pittsburgh 22, Pa.: John 


A. Ojala, 131 Catskill Ave., Pittsburgh 10, Pa.; Franklin §, } Dist 
Wert, 2706 Voelkel Ave., Pittsburgh 16, Pa.; Leo Silverhl 
1412 N. Negley Ave., Pittsburg 6, Pa.; Edwin O. Crawford, } 
Columbia Drive R. D. No. 6, Pittsburgh 10, Pa. 
Post-War Plans Dist 
Authorities agree that the maximum percentage of post 
construction that can be produced by public works is about 
percent. This leaves 70 per cent for private initiative. Accord 
to published figures from many sources, the relative amount Distr 
actual planning by private sources to date is only one-tent 
that done by public bodies. These figures refer to projects “t 
for bids”. This certainly is not a very good showing for 
rugged individualists”’ we have heard so much about in re Distr; 
years. Perhaps you are in a position to help better this situs _ 
Holds Board Meeting _ 
From the minutes of the March meeting one learns: that 
government of the State of Washington has been requesttl 
redistrict the State as follows: rectors 
District No. 1—Whatcom, Skagit, Snohomish, Island and 
Juan Counties; 
District No. 2—Okanogan, Chelan, Douglas, Grant and f 
Counties; that the 
District No. 3—Clallam, Jefferson, Grays Harbor, Mason, the Fee 
sap, Thurston and Pierce Counties; tives, dec 
y-La 
District No. 4—Pacific, Wahkiakum, Lewis, Cowlitz, veo 
Printed 


Skamania and Klickitat Counties; gton Eng 
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District No. 5—Kittitas, Yakima, Benton, Franklin, Walla 


WEST VIRGINIA . 


pt of 4 Walla, Columbia, Garfield and Asotin 
Xpand: 
si Counties; Considers New Law 
District No. 6—-Stevens, Pend Oreille, Lincoln, Spokane, Adams 
and Whitman Counties; The last issue of the West Virginia Engineers to hand, namely 
District No. 7—King County; the March number, states that a new Registration Act — SB 45 
wing qi that the following have been elected to serve the Society during and HB 88 is before the state legislature. Temporarily shelved, 
he current year: it was expected that the measure will again be brought up for 
(National Officers: consideration before adjournment. 
National W. L. Trailkill, Spokane 
National J. E. Wickstrom, Seattle Chapter News 
er National Alternate 0000.00.00... W. L. Trailkill, Spokane Following are the 1945 officers of the Chapters noted: 


State Officers 


President .... 


Walter L. Richardson, Seattle 


Clarksburg (T. Moore Jackson) 


Parkersburg Chapter 


WiCe-PLeSiG@nntc..ccsccceccssossscsssosssesconscsse Joseph C. Mayer, Seattle Chapter L. G. Merrill 
‘oh Secretary-Treasuret 00... Merlin E. Custer, Seattle O. B. Lawrence President 
— Asst. Secretary-Treasuret ......... Conrad O. Mannes, Seattle President E. F. Speiden 


ership District No. 2—B. O. Bendixen, Republic George L. Coyle MORGANTOWN CHAPTER 
side, District No. 3—Don W. Stuver, Olympia Director 
; Richy District No. 4—Donald J. Felthous, Longview Harry 0 . Cole 
District No. 5—-David F. McCurrah. Yakim SOUTHEAST CHAPTER President 
T. R BLUEFIELD Walter A. Koehler 
District No. 6—S. H. Excell, Spokane 
J. District No. 7—James W. Carey, Seattle 
orge : President William A. Staab 
LeRoy State Directors Ben Lazer Secretary-Treasurer 
District No. 1—Leland J. Wright, Mt. Vernon Vice President Jonn E. Snyder 
Fred McElman, Bellingham J. C. Pittman Willicm A. Staab 
L. A. Wanamaker, Coupeville Secretary-Treasurer Directors 
Hans Mumn, Jr., Everett C. H. Graham 
follow District No. 2—B. O. Bendixen, Republic E. H. Bourland EASTERN CHAPTER 
Neuh C. Rea Moore, Okanagon T. J. Jackson D. W. Carpenter 
mas P Paul A. Piper, Ephrata A. S. Blankenship President 
Joho Open — Wenatchee L. W. Bates H. C. Bever 
nS.) District No. 3—Don W. Stuver, Olympia —— Vice-President 
J. H. Pattison, Port Orchard MINGO CHAPTER Scott 
ford, J. H. Kirkwood, Montesano WILLIAMSON Secretary-Treasurer 
Walter F. Miles, Tacoma M. W. Gilliam Frank Baxter 
District No. 4—-Donald G. Felthous, Longview President Russel Quinn 
Clarke A. LaBarre, Stevenscn G. W. Timberman Directors 
Irvin C. Shotwell, Camas Vice-President 
i WHEELING (NORTHERN 
A. Markham, W. PANHANDLE) CHAPTER 
District No. 5—David F. McCurrah, Yakima Secretary-Treasurer 
S. J. Dumbolton, Ellensburg F. G. Jackson | es Kaylor 
Harold L. Blanton, Pasco I. A. Pitsenberger President 
Grova C. Cookerly, Walla Walla L. C. Linkous John A. Schubert 
District No. 6—S. H. Excell, Spokane Directors Vice-President 
J. C. Stegner, Newport CHARLESTON CHAPTER Howard A. Kelly 
W. L. Malony, Spokane Secretary-Treasurer 
C. F. Griggs, Spokane J. Clyde C. Pugh 
District No. 7—Walter F. Richardson, Seattle aeons Roy V. Engstrom 


District Vice Presidents, comprising committee on employment 


onditions 


District No. 


1—Leland J. Wright, Mt. Vernon 


Roy Johnson, Seattle 
Joseph C. Mayer, Seattle 
Jemes W. Carey, Seattle 


irectors at Large 


W. L. Trailkill, Spokane 


Lynn L. Allen 
Vice-President 

James D. Jeffries 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Geo. W. McAlpin 
Vice-President 
Paul G. Schwender 

Secretary-Treasurer 
H. B. Hickman 


Vice-President 


Ernest Gant 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Directors 


HUNTINGTON CHAPTER 


Normen B. Gurley 
President 


J. E. Wickstrom, Seattle Frank Whitney 
Henry R. Stevens, Portland, Ore. oe First Vice-President 
nd ff W. C. Bickford, Seattle FAIRMONT CHAPTER H. W. Carper 
that the Society will publish a pocket folder of the same size E. A. Johnson Second Vice-President 
son the Fee Schedule, containing a statement of the Society's ob- President H. S. Schwender 
tives, declaration of policy, its status under N.L.R.B. Act, the J. J. Knight Secretary-Treasurer 
y-Laws section and Board of Directors. The pocket folder will Vice-President Jas. B. Haskell 
’ Printed under the supervision of the editorial staff of Wash- E. C. Withers Howard A. Levering 
Bton Engineer magazine. Secretary-Treasurer Directors 
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WHat’s NEw 
And Coming In The Whirl Of Change 


(News from industry — gathered by the publisher) 


NEW COLORED PLASTIC 
COLLETS FOR INSTANT GAGE 
IDENTIFICATION 


Tough, light and enduring colored 
plastics are used by United Precision 
Products Co., to make the most im- 
portant improvement in cylindrical 
plug gages of recent years. 

Metal collets are replaced by col- 
ored plastic collets — green for the 
“Go” plug and red for the “No Go” 
plug. As both these plugs are con- 
tained in the same handle, the user 
has instant eye information on the 
plug to be used. 

This, however, is only one of the 
advantages of the improvement. The 
new plastic collets have been found 
superior to metal in every way. The 
plastic collet grips the plug with a 
much more secure hold. It can not 
be twisted out by vise or wrench. 
There is no slipping of the plug. It is 
easily removed by use of a drift. 
The plastic does away with scratch- 
ing and marring of the plug, preserv- 
ing its accuracy much longer. Weight 
is reduced by the plastic collets, mak- 
ing an even better balancing of the 
gage. 

Insulation is an important factor 
to be reckoned with in the use of 
gages in many places. The new plas- 
tic collets are dielectric, adding to 
the protection of the gage against 
electrical. effects. 

The reversibility of the Dublife 
Gage has long proved an important 
advantage. By this reversibility of 
each plug, there are in effect, two 
“Go” plugs and two “No Go” plugs 
in each handle. When either end be- 
comes worn, as is the case with all 
gages in long use, the user has only 
to reverse the plug, and he has a new 
gage. 

An entirely new handle has been 
designed with colored collets. This 
new handle is so designed that either 
plug can be quickly removed without 
disturbing the other plug. 
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PENNSALT PM-40 
(ACID INHIBITOR) 


An organic acid pickling inhibitor 
in powdered form, designated Penr- 
salt PM-40, has recently been de 
veloped by the Pennsylvania Sal 
Manufacturing Company. This me 
terial is highly stable and is com- 
pletely soluble in pickling baths af 
either muriatic or sulfuric acid. I 
contains 100% active ingredients and 
is highly effective at such low cor 
centrations as 0.02% to 0.10%, by 
weight of the pickling bath. Duet 
high base metal protection the acid 
is consumed principally in scale and 
rust removal with the result that te 
useful life of the bath is prolonged 
Pennsalt PM-40 can be used in aci 
pickle baths prior to electroplating 
galvanizing, and enameling since 
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is free-rinsing and minimizes hydro- 
gen absorption. 


TUBULAR DUSTEX 
DUST COLLECTOR 


Applying the principle of reduc- 
ing the ratio of air volume to filter 
surface area, the new Tubular Dustex 
dust collector has proven that it can 
collect and retain any type of dust or 
lints with perfect efficiency. Devel- 
oped and manufactured by the Dust 
Filter Company, 160 N. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois, after 
months of experiments and tests the 
collector comes in three sizes. All of 
these are portable and self-contained 
and designed to meet the need for 
an efficient and economical means of 
removing any kind of dangerous and 
obnoxious dusts from the air arising 
from any type of dust producing op- 
eration. The unit is specially adapt- 
able to the requirements of buffing, 
polishing and grinding machines. 
It has also proved successful in col- 
lecting fine dust arising from other 
types of machines. 

It is claimed that the filter surface 


area of the Tubular collector is in- 
creased twenty-fold over all standard 
units, the large unit containing 60.8 


square feet of filter surface area. The 
smaller units are in proportion. The 
immense surface area lessens the vol- 
ume of air drawn through any por- 
tion of the filter at one time thus pre- 
venting minute particles from filter- 
ing through. It also diminishes the 
static pressure loss usually brought 
about by the impingement of the sur- 


. face area by large quantities of dust. 


No collector bags are used in the 
unit. The filter surfaces are tubular 
in design and are bottomless. Dust 
filtered through them is collected in 
a pan at the bottom of the unit. These 
are shaken periodically by a hand- 
shaker thus eliminating the necessity 
of opening the machine for cleaning 
purposes. 

The collector maintains a static air 
pressure of more than 4 inches at a 
velocity of over 5000 LFM. It is 
completely fireproofed. Units weigh 
from 150 to 250 pounds; are 36 to 
48 inches high. 

Filtered air is discharged through 
a large muffler to deaden air noise 
but with minimum resistance. 


(Continued on next page) 


cific performance. 


Complete integrated units, each designed for spe- 


Bolted sectional steel hulls, power and pumping 
units, spuds, frames, ladder or booms are shipped 
by truck, rail and/or as hold cargo. May be easily 
assembled at inland site and dismantled for reloca- 


tion after project is finished. 


ASD dredges are completely integrated units, and 
are backed by 40 years of dredge engineering and 


operating experience. 


We solicit inquiries now for post-war delivery. 
Write for complete catalog, photo and data sheets. 


AMERICAN STEEL DREDGE CO.INC. 


FORT WAYNE 1- INDIANA - U.S.A. 
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“DIPPER & 


HYDRAULIC DREDGES 


Size from 8 inches up 


CLAMSHELL 


Capacity from % yd. up 
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NEW MUSHROOM TECHNIQUE 
FOR ENLARGING STORAGE 
TANKS ADDS UP TO 100% 

CAPACITY 


A new method by which liquid 
storage tanks may for the first time 
be enlarged to as much as twice ini- 
tial size without dismantling the origi- 
nal structure has been developed by 
the Stacey Bros. Gas Construction 
Co., Cincinnati — one of the Dresser 
Industries. 


The old tank is literally boosted 
to new capacity height, as new rings 
are added at the base by a patented 
process which makes use of virtually 
all of the original structure in assem- 
bled form. Such re-use, along with the 
utilization of the original foundation 
and the minimum dislocation of con- 
nections, contributes much to the 


FIGURE. A 


DETAILS © 
OF TANK 
PREPARED 

FOR RAISING 


RESILIENT WATERPROOF 
COATING SHIELDS LIKE A 
RUBBER BLANKET 


A recently developed waterproof coating is now being 
widely used for roofs, walls, and other surfaces exposed 


to the elements. 


This material, called Liquinoleum is said to have about 
eight times the protective thickness of paint. It is resilient 
and elastic. Thus it is highly resistant to extremes of 
temperature. Even after long exposure it will not crack, 


blister, or alligator. 


Liquinoleum is unaffected by acid fumes or the effects 
of most chemicals. It does not crystallize on setting. Even 
flame from a blow torch will not cause it to catch fire, 


flow or run. 


No special labor is required to use Liquinoleum, it is 
readily applied to any surface with brush or trowel. 


economy of the process as well as to 
the speed with which a job may be 
completed. 

Providing for the first time an al- 
ternative to new tank construction to 
increase storage capacity, the Stacey 
Bros. method will be particularly use- 
ful where facilities are crowded and 
there is room only for expansion up- 
ward. 

As much as 100% additional ca- 
pacity may be added by cutting the 
existing tank shell at the base, add 
new radial plates, and build a new 
shell around the old structure to give 
the desired height. Water is then run 
into the tank up to the new shell 
level, so that compressed air may be 
introduced to float the old cover 
shell up to the new level. Various 
controls hold the tank steady and 
level to 1/16", while 4” filler plates 


Toric. SHELL 
REMOVED 


DESIGNERS — 


THE WIESNER-RAPP Co., Inc. 


212 WINCHESTER AVE. 


Design and Construction of 
WELDED FABRICATIONS 


and Non-Ferrous Metals aad Alloys 


are inserted between the shells, and 
the two units are tack welded jy 
place. 

When air pressure is released, and 
the water drained from the tank, the 
two shell sections and fillers are com. 
pletely seal welded on the outside 
Inside, the old shell is trimmed ang 
welded at intervals around its circym, 
ference, and the enlarged tank js 
ready for connections and service, 

Originally developed to obtain 
better buoyancy control of petroleum 
storage tanks in areas subject to 
flood, the new method can be used 
to build up tanks having either um. 
brella type roofs, or roofs supported 
by center columns. The _ inherent 
economies of this method are e. 
pected to be of widespread signif. 
cance in the busy days ahead, 
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Engineering In The Post War Era 


(Continued from Page 9) 


sewage disposal plants is so small that we could readily employ 
two or three times our present number of men trained in public 
health engineering. Immediately following the war we must con- 
struct many new water works systems and many sewage treat- 
ment plants. Likewise we must engage much more extensively in 
pest control. Rodents, mosquitoes, several varieties of insects, 
ants, etc., offer serious difficulties in many localities here in the 
south. Public health engineering must give a great deal more 
time to pest control in the future than it has in the past if we 
are to have a wholesome, happy community life in the south. 

9. Textile Engineering. The greatest opportunity for textile 
engineers seems to lie in the field of research. The reason for this 
is that immediately following the present war we are likely to turn 
to entirely new products. Unquestionably cotton will never again 
be the important source of fabric manufacture which it has been 
in the past. To fabricate these new materials will require, in many 
cases, entirely new machines and new methods of handling. Only 
textile men who have creative imagination and fundamental 
knowledge of enginering principles will be able to do this. 

10. Industrial Management. For the past twenty-five years 
there has been a steady trend toward the use of men basically 
trained and experienced in engineering as industrial managers. 
This is particularly noticeable in the city manager type of govern- 
ment where over eighty per cent of all the city managers in the 
United States were trained as engineers. There are many fields 
in which training in industrial management will pay great divi- 
dends in the future; for example, management of hotels, bottling 
works, paper mills, etc. 


KENNEDY-RIEGGER DRILLING CO., Inc. 


Diamond Drill & Core Borings 
TEST BORINGS 
5418 Post Road New York City 


Telephone KI 9-8458 


‘The Anchor Packing Company 


Pump Valves Ashestes Preduets 
Mechanical Rubber Goeds 
Tauril Hydreil 


100 SIXTH AVENUE 
(Near Canal Street) New York, N. Y. 


USED EQUIPMENT 
When you need the services of « relicble, substenticl 
end experienced firm thru which to dispese of your idle 
or surplus equipment. Or when you went to locate some 
good used Rems, contact 
MISSISSIPP! VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
50? Locust St. St. Lovis, Mo. 


We who have been thinking in terms of killing during the 
past three years are very likely to swing to the other extreme 
once the war is over and give great emphasis to ‘safety. It seems 
to me that there will be a great opportunity for the development 
of highly specialized engineers who are trained in the principles 
of safety engineering. 

In all of these fields Georgia School of Technology is prepar- 
ing to cooperate with the engineering profession and to train 
young men who will be worthy successors of you who are now 
carrying on actively in the engineering profession. One sometimes 
hears an engineer who wants the colleges to drastically restrict 
the number of young men who are permitted to study engineering. 
Usually when you pin him down he desires this because he does 
not want to face the keen competition which these young men 
may give him once they: are admitted to the profession. 

One should bear in mind, however, that our engineering col- 
leges not only train men to go into the engineering profession; 
they also act in a large measure as a screen or a sieve to screen 
out those who are unsatisfactory to enter the profession. For in- 
stance, at Georgia Tech less than 39 per cent of those who enter 
the institution ever graduate, and of that number not all enter 
the engineering profession. Many of them go into other fields 
of work for which they believe, and rightly so, that their en- 
gineering training and education have best prepared them. The 
Georgia School of Technology welcomes constructive criticism by 
the engineering profession. Prom time to time we shall call upon 
the members of the profession to meet with us and advise us on 
matters of standards and curricula. We realize that we are in- 
separably lined with their future and their fortunes. We there- 
fore, not only because we like them, but because we are a part 


of them, wish their profession well. 


TOMORROW'S PLANS ARE BASED ON 
TODAY'S SERVICE . . . 


“The City of Tomorrow” is on 
the drawing board today. The 
efficient apartment house with 
appointments for gracious liv- 
ing will replace the slum tene- 
the old, but sturdy 
house will get a face-lifting 
and a modern elevator. 

In the last building boom mod- 
ern elevators, automatic and 
push button, were as new as 
the boom—there was no rec- 


ord of performance or service. 


During the years that followed, 
the outstanding service of 
Watson Electric Elevators has 
Placed the name WATSON in 


. the forefront in preference of 


Tomorrow's Planners. 


So as you plan for tomorrow, 
consider WATSON’S record of 
teday and yesterday. Specify 
WATSON ELEVATORS. 


WATSON ELEVATOR CoO., Inc. 


FACTORY 


407 WEST 36th STREET 

NEW YORK 18, WN. Y. ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
Manufacturers of Electric Passenger and Freight Elevators, 
Modernization. Service and Repair. INCLIN-ATOR, “Elevette.” 
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The silliest man (or woman) in 
America today is the one who 
thinks he’s ahead of the game 
when he finds a way around the 
rules of rationing. 

Why is he silly? 

Because every time you pay 
more than ceiling prices, every 
time you buy rationed goods with- 
out stamps, you are breaking 
down the very controls that have 
kept your cost of living lower in 
this war than in World War I. 


What else can you do to keep 
prices down? Tuck away every 
dollar you can get your hands on. 
Put it safely away into War 
Bonds, life insurance, banks. 

Why? With more money in 
people’s pockets than goods to 
spend it on—every unnecessary 
thing you buy tends to push 
prices up. 

Save. Don’t spend. It’s com- 
mon sense for today—safety for 
tomorrow. 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War 
Information; and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America, 


Prices based on first 66 months of both wars 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Rationing, price and wage controls have held 
prices down ... but the next step is up to you! 


ONE PERSON CAN START IT! 
You give inflation a boost . «« 


—when you buy anything you cando 
without 

—when you buy above ceiling oF 
without giving up stamps (Black 
Market) 

—when you ask more money for your 
services or the goods you sell. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY. Buy and EL 
hold all the War Bonds you 
can afford—to pay for the 
war and protect your cwn (EE 
future. Keep up your 
insurance. 
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JAMES F. FOUHY 
P.E. No. 7816 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
New York, Massachusetts, Federal Bars 
Engineering and General Practice 


Woolworth Building New York City 


WILLIAM C. KAMMERER 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants—Design, Supervision of Construc- 
tion, Reports, Examinations, Investigations 
Industrial and Public Utilities 


1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


FELIX J. KEAVENY 


Engineer 


20 SOUTH BROADWAY 
YONKERS 2, N. Y. 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
436 East Beau Street 
WASHINGTON, PENN. 


Contracting and Consulting 
Engineers to the Glass and 
Steel Industries. 


BARKER & WHEELER 


Water Supply Utility and Valuations 
Sewerage Industrial Reports 
Sewage Disposal Power Systems 


NEW YORE CITY, 11 PARK PLACE 
ALBANY, N. Y., 36 STATE ST. 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES 


Design Construction Investigation 
Reports * Strengthening Advisory Service 


117 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


L. DAVIDSON 
Industrial Plants, Buildings and related 
structures and utilities. 
Reports—Design—Construction 
Supervision—Research. 


113 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


EDWIN S. TWEEDY, INC. 
Building Construction 


155-31 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Phone JAmaica 6-5120 


Mr. Tweedy is a member of the National 


JULIUS HARWOOD, C. E. 


236 Broadway 
New York 


Phone COrtland 7-0630 
Construction Surveys 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 
Consulting Engineers 
28-04 4lst Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 


WADDELL & HARDESTY 


Consulting Engineers 


Steel and Concrete Bridges, Vertical Lift and 
Bascule Bridges, Other Structures, Foundations, 
Appraisals. 


101 Park Ave., New York City 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HOGAN & MACDONALD 


Formerly 
Parsons, Klapp, Brinckerhoff & Douglas 
ENGINEERS 

Traffic Reports Bridges 
Valuations Tunnels 
Harbor Works Subways 
Power Developments Foundations 
Industrial Buildings Dams 
Water Supply Sewerage 


142 Maiden Lane, New York 
Calle Sur 17 No. 27, Caracas, Venezuela 


Avenida Presidente Wilson 164, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


M. S. JACOBS & ASSOCIATES 


REGISTERED ENGINEERS 


Instrument & Control Specialists 


Society of Professional Engineers Town Picanning 


Sub-Divistons 807 BESSEMER BLDG. PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


(Continued from Page 7) 


N.S.P.E. enrolled as Members of the specialized group, possibly 
one Councillor for each 1000 such Members. Their function 
would be to represent the interests and present the Professional 
problems of their various groups much as our present Directors 
represent the various State Societies. 

Under this plan we would preserve the essential professional 
character of the Society, since representation would be based on 
professional standing and membership in N.S.P.E. At the same 
time we would have established an integrated organization that 
would be the authorized and recognized agency of the entire 
profession. When our National Officers spoke, it would be with 
the voice of 75,000 Professional Engineers. Those groups that 
found it desirable to continue their work on a sub-professional 
basis would function in their own fields so long as they were able 
to produce worthwhile benefits for their Members. The Professional 
Society would cooperate with such groups on all matters of mutual 
interest but the organizations would remain entirely separate. In 
short, we would have taken a long step toward organizing our 
Profession on a professional basis. 

Gentlemen of the Profession of Engineering: It is in your hands: 
the Product of many years of thought and study; of work and 
disappointment: of bitter disillusionment and of hope too often 
deferred, No one can be more conscious of its imperfections than 
ts author. The intention has been to avoid the errors that have 


brought disaster to previous attempts at a unified organization of 
our profession. Whether that attempt has been successful or not, 
time will tell. 

Who will be first to offer a constructive suggestion for the im- 
provement of this plan? 


Unifying The Engineering Profession 
(Continued from Page 11) 


Registration, Legislation, Membership, Junior Membership, Civil 
Service, Inter-Professional, Speakers’ Bureau, Employment Practices, 
Press and Publicity, Historial, Constitution and By-Laws, Uni- 
versity Contact, Post War Planning, Nomination and Annual 
Assembly. 

Unifying the engineering profession costs not only effort and 
time on the part of individuals; it costs money. Our contributions 
are small compared to those required in other professions or in 
trades. Many tradesmen pay $50 for the privilege of getting a 
job, plus monthly dues of $5 or $6 to hold it. This very condi- 
tion has accelerated our attention to the overall welfare of the 
professional engineer. NLRB, in determining bargaining agents, 
does recognize that professional engineers should not be thrown 
into a heterogeneous group. But if the professional engineers do 
not do something about representing themselves, others will do it 
for them. 

We have made a good start toward unifying the engineering 
profession. What we continue to do will depend upon the initia- 
tive and vigor of the engineers themselves. 
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OUNDS INCREDIBLE if you’ve been 

GQ seeing only one type of print year 
auter year. 
But when you are one of the thousands 
using Ozalid, you know this is possible 
. .. and how much it means to have a 
choice. 


You always order the Ozalid print 
fitted for the job ... and get it without 
delay. 


You are constantly finding new uses 
for OZALID — for one type of print or 
another. Not in the drafting room alone, 
but in all departments. For example, 
with Dryphoto, photographic subjects 
can be reproduced for use in the shop, or 
for sales, advertising or general display 
purposes. 

You actually pay less for this versatil- 
ity: time, labor and materials are saved 
on every side. : 


Write for free booklet of 
Ozalid prints and catalogue. 
Write Dept. AE-345. 


OZALID 


Why you get 10 instead of 1 

An Ozalid machine is different. It pro- 
duces a positive reproduction direct from 
your original in only two steps—Exposure 
and Dry-development. All ten types of 
Ozalid prints are produced in this man- 
ner, in seconds— without additional 
equipment. 


Since no baths or driers are employed 
— there is no distortion, there are few 
“limitations.” So far, OZALID RESEARCH 
has created ten different and practical 
types of sensitized materials utilizing the 
unique dry-developing principle. 


There will be more! 

OZALID RESEARCH continues... and the 
machine you invest in today will provide 
even greater versatility tomorrow. 


DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORPORATION * JOHNSON CITY, N.Y. 
OZALID IN CANADA—HUGHES-OWENS CO., LTD., MONTREAL 


Only OZALID gives you 
ten types of prints 


1. Black-line 
2. Blue-line 


3. Red-line 

For shop and office reproductions of 
drawings, typed material, forms, ete. 
Assign identifying colors to prints of 
different departments; distinguish 


| checked from unchecked prints, etc. 


4. Opaque Cloth 
For exceptionally durable prints for 
shop use, permanent file copies, etc. 


5. Transblack Intermediate 
6. Sepia-line Intermediate 


7. Transparent Cloth 

For producing “duplicate originals” 
which may be substituted for originals 
in subsequent print production; lines 
may be removed with OZALID correts 
tor fluid—invaluable time saved whet 


‘ making design changes. 


8. Transparent Foil 

For making composite prints; reclaim 
ing old, or worn originals; for produces 
ing extra-fast duplicate originals. 


9. Chartfilm 

For producing lustrous black-lin€ 
prints on durable white plastic base 
Oil proof, waterproof. Ideal for use a 
instrument panels, identification cardg 
etc. No protective covering needeq 
clean with damp rag. 

10. Dryphoto 

For almost instantaneous, high-quality 


reproductions of any photographic 
ject: in black, sepia, or two-tone effect 
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